neglect in the ῃ. 5. ~~. 


it. 


” for sohutions, |” 


mentally. 


recent. 


ἀράς Chrisman does not spend 
nearly s6 much time now over the hot 
stove . boiling’ apricots, peaches, 


. plums; figs, boysenberries and straw- 


berries she has routinely canned and 
given away to-relatives for the last 88. 
years, 


“With the cost of fruit and sugar, 


why I just can’t afford to can,” says. 
the Fresno homemaker who re- ἡ 


stricted her canning this year ‘to just 
apricot and strawberry jam. 


Mrs, Chrisman; Ike the’ thousands, 


of other cost-conscious Americans 
who bake arid can as Grandma did, is 


finding that long hours in the kitchen — 
are not producing the savings: ithey : 


once did. 

Yor Mrs. Chrisman, sugar has gone 
from 79 cents to $2.02 a five-pound bag 
in one year..A lug of apricots (around 
20:16 25 pounds) which cost her-about’ 
$4,-is double last year’s price, even 
though . she lives in one of the world’s 
great fruit bowls, the San Joaquin 
Valley. : : aes : 


Not eo generous. ἴῳ 

To that must be added: the scarcity, 
and hence the increased cost, of glass 
Ball jars as-well as the: shortage of 
can Hds. Ths shortage. of lids is ‘so 
acute that consumers hoping to beat 
inflation by canning home-grown pro- 
duce are paying more than double last 
year’s price of40 cantsadozen. ~~. 

One Santa Barbara resident who 
delighted in giving away her home- 
made orange and peach marmalade 
has scaled down her generosity be- 
cause of the higher costs — from 
quarts down to pints to halt-pints. 
“Now, ” says her son With a grin, “you 
only get if you ask.”’ 

One Glendale family thought it 
would recapture some early Amer- 
icana — homemade ice cream —_but 
by the time it paid for the cream, the 


os ‘Today The Christian Sctenes Monttor bagina'a series 
of ‘five articles on the rising tide of child dbase and 
τ and whatis being done to cémbat 


This a grim subject, not often treated in dapth 
daily press. This newspaper sent a reporter and a 
photographer around the nation to look info it for 
several months because ofthe clear and: ‘urgent need 


. +The articles present some ‘ dintastetul iacts: for 
instance, that up to 4,000 children are killedeach year 
by their parents; that up τὸ 90,000 are beaten, Injured, 

starved,’ or locked. in rooms; that hundreds of 

thousands more are aciarcanagiaae ῬΕΙ͂Ν ont 
᾿ 1 


“them. Lives are being’ saved, and - whole’ famiNes 
restored. The Monitor has unearthe 
histories of dedicated social workers, of loving, and ob, 


prayer. 
Yet the articles also show dramatically that much, | 
much more remains to be ‘done. While child abuse 
. itself is not. new, laws in every state requiring. 
professional workers and others to report all sus- 
pected cases often within aa hours are relatively 


ἃ inspiring case 


Those who would rescue abused and negiected | 
children find they cannot: keep pace with the flood of 


too cen? ‘ 


‘An urgent ee for hélp—but much more needs to be done 


cases cchawtaciy coming to ight Only 
percentage of abuse cases receive any help at all. ᾿ 

More workers are πορᾶθα; the area can be 50. 
repellent at first sieht that many turn to other types af | 


in the social work. 


nililion of it each year for the last seven yeara. Private 
-funds are available, but they aren’t enough. 


’ Deterioration of lives tackled 


εὐ The Monitor series tacliles the basic question — a 
deterioration in too many family lives in. the U.S. It 


ἊΝ INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


By Barth J. Fatkanberg, staff photographer 


a small: 


It looks’ at the’ two baile: approaches: (1) 
ἐδ working. with, narent7.and cii‘ldren:to_try to keep the 


Home cannin 


sugar, and the tresh ‘strawberries, it 
found the Cost was well above what it 
would have paid: at the corner drug 


: store. 


_ Anybody wtio has not pulled out the 

cookie trays since last Christmas 15 

‘also in for.a baking shock if they 

intend to lay in supplies for the festive 
-period. 


“Mrs. Chrisman — also a hand at Ὁ 
chocolate chip cookies apart from her . 
’ flair with’ jams and .preserves — 


reports, chocolate chips ‘‘are out of 


sight.” A packet that last year cont a ; a 


mere 49 cen ‘is now over $1. 


Less sugir'ased ; 
Some homernakers like Mrs. “Janey 
Cox of Roseville, Calif., who special- 
izes in- hoine-baked pies. and has a 
winter larder of home-grown frozen. 
produce, are meeting the challenge. 
For her ‘blackberry pies,. for in- 
stance, shé grew her own fruit and 


_ harvested : BS Ballons: of berries Jast, 


νὰν sugar δὲ such 3 stiexy price 
she has cot her sugar requirements in 
her- cookies by ‘half. ‘They still tasted 
‘as good,” she says, half wondering 


‘how the recipe makers had gotten 
away with it all this time.. - : 

‘There is evan ἃ question whether ἃ cs 
sharp cutback in Americans’ sugar. ἡ 
diet would not in fact be a blessing in © 


disguise: ~ -:, 

While not approving of the higher. 
price rise, Ruth ‘Yannatta, chairman 
of Fight Inflation Together in Los- 


Angeles, thinks a fall-off in American - ings, 


sugar intake should be welcome. es 
“americans use far too much 
sugar,” she says: “A quarterof all the 
sugar goes into soft drinks and they 
are the worst ‘things you can possibly 
bu 
nas while the price of flour, suger, 
fruit, 2nd mayonnaise has: risen 
steeply, Many housewives still say 
home-baked goods still come out tops 
in price 85 well as flavor. 


‘Wirst article: first page, second section. 


besic, family unit. intact, and (2). removing.abused. 
. ‘ehiidren trom their parents ax [putting the children in 
institutions or foster homes..* * 
_ Itexamines the dedicated work of doctors and foster 
parents; of public agency social workers who some- 
_ times risk their lives to provide abused children with 
- help; ὋΣ private agencies and their unsung, untiring 
efforts to teach mothers how to be mothers, fathers 
_how to be fathers, and children how to love; -and-of 
juvenile-court judges who try to prevent family 


Kent State 
trial: shakes 
Ohio. politics 


Rhodes | ‘campaign 
faces. tough. questions 


The trial. of eight former Ohio 
National. Guardsmen in connection 
with ‘the 1970 fatal shootings of four 
Kent- State University students will 
have both: legal and political reper- 


The eight were indicted March 2 by 
Ὁ. federal grand jury here for violating 
the civil rights of the students. ‘Thar: 
trial begins Monday. Ξ 

The legal question is whether the 
‘guardsmen. who were acting as 
agents" of the State of Ohio, were 
justified’“in -firmg at a crowd of 


. Students, -The guardsmen claimed 


they: were ii danger of losing their 
lives..An FBI investigation didnot 


τς ΠΡ political question is what effect 


the ‘shootings will have on former 
Gov. James A. Rhodes, who is trying 
to unseat Democratic Gov. John J. 


‘muck controle exercised over the 


Report of oedet denied 
_At a-meetiig With state and local 


- officials, thé day preceding the shoot- 


Mr. Rhodes is reported to have 
ordered the guardsmen to break up 
demonstrations and indicated“he did 
not want more than two students 


.congregating together. 


But in his deposition in comnection 
with a civil suit stemming from the 
shootings, released Oct. 17, Mr. 
Rhodes denied issuing any such order 
and maintained he was not giving the 
Pars ξόεξα. 
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~ Sliding economic, political 
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- fortunes keep Ford on go 


He rushes to aid 
faltering Republicans 


_ on campaign trail 


By Jobn Diilin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor , 


Anderson, 5.C. 


Can a barnstorming president turn 
the tide of next month's congressional 
elections? 

President Ford’s last-minute drive 
to stave off what could be a Republi- 
can debacle at the palls will continue 
this week — and Republican candi- 
dates are in trouble. 

At least four incumbent Republican 
senators are on the verge of defeat. 
The party's losses in the House could 
run as high as 40 or more seats. 


The President leapfrogged from 


South Carolina to North Carolina to 
Kentucky over the weekend. This 
week he will hit Oklahoma. and Ohio. 
He warns of a possible “legislative 
dictatorship” — a veto-proof Demo- 
cratic Congress that could override 
the White House on critical issues. 


Trouble’s source 

No one doubts what’s hurting the 
Republicans. The President's party is 
suffering from too much Watergate, 
too much inflation, and a slowdown in 
the economy — and in come cases, 
apathy. 

Overconfidence is blamed for Re- 
publican weakness in four states now 
held by GOP senators: Colorado, 
North Dakota, Kentucky, and Kansas. 

Buell Barrison, executive director 
of the Republican Senate Campaign 
Committee, gives this assessment of 
those four key races: 

Φ Colorado. Republican Sen. Peter 
H. Dominick is grappling with youth- 
ful Democrat Gary Hart, who was 
George McGovern's campaign man- 
ager in 1972. Colorado ‘looks bad — 
there’s not enough time left," says 


SN tips *Pléase tirn to Page / 


Grain deal, Jewish exit help; arms pose hurdle 


Soviet pacts ease Kissinger path 


By Elizabeth Pond 
τ Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 
Henry Kissinger comes to Moscow 


‘this week with his-way paved by 


bilateral agreements on Soviet Jew- 
ish emigration, American trade con- 
cessions, and resumed sales of Amer- 


ican grain to Moscow. 


The goodwill of these agreements, 
however, does not necessarily spill 
over into the main area of Dr. 
Kisainger’s intended negotiations: 
strategic-arms limitation. Here the 
Secretary of State faces very tough 
talks. 

The agreement on Soviet Jewish 
emigration, announced in Washington 
at the weekend, does not specify 
Jews, is not: signed by the Soviet 
Union, and has not even been hinted 
at in the Soviet media. Formally, the 
agreement consists only of an ex- 
change of letters between Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson, a vocal advocate of freer 


‘Jewish emigration from the Soviet 


Union, and Dr. Kissinger. 


Assurances reported 

In his six-point letter to Senator 
Jackson, Dr. r said the 
United States has been assured that 


‘those seeking to emigrate from the 


Soviet Union will not be prevented 


Oil bargaining 
Mexican siyle 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


President Ford encounters a 
determined, but friendly nation- 
alist as he meets Monday with 
Mexican President Luis Ech- 
everris Alvarez. 

The meeting at Nogales on the 
United States-Mexican border 
takes place as Mexico asserts 
anew its staunch nationalist posi- 
tion on oil and natural resources 
— a position made ali ithe more 
important by discovery of major 
new oil reserves in southern Mex- 
ico. 

President Echeverria promised 
Mexicans over the weekend he 
would make no oil concessions to 
the United States during the talks 
with President Ford. 

The Mexican leader's remarks 
were all the more emphatic be- 
cause they came in the course of 
ceremonies marking the fourth 
anniversary of the passing of 
Lazaro Cardenas, the Mexican 
president who nationalized 
United States and British oil con- 
cessions in 1938. The Cardenas 
name is indelibly linked with 
Mexican nationalism a4 well as 
the whole issue of oil. No Mexican 
president would counter that post- 
tion. 

At the same time, Mr. Ech- 
everria, despite his reputation for 
blunt talk, is friendly with the 
United States and sincerely wants 
friendly relations with Washing- 
ton. “The United States is our 

‘closest neighbor,”’ he says. “This 
means we mutually have. to work 
and live in harmony.” 


*Please turn to Page 8 


from or punished for applying to 
emigrate, and will be processed in 
order of application without racial or 
professional discrimination. This, in 
effect, promises an end to the firing, 
harassment, and jailing in recent 
years of Soviet Jews who have applied 
to emigrate. It also implies an end to 
the practice of letting poorly educated 
rural Jews emigrate while preventing 
engineers, scientists, and mathemati- 
cians from doing so. 

Dr. Kissinger’s letter also prom- 
ises, in effect, that those Jews who 
staged the protests that led to the 
present agreement will not be kept 
behind as punishment but will be 
among the first to leave the Soviet 
Union. 


Hardship cases cited 

In addition, Dr. Kissinger's letter 
said the United States has received 
assurances that hardship cases would 
be expedited, that the emigration tax 
that was suspended last year would 
not be reinstated, and that the United 
States would be in a position to bring 
the attention of the Soviet leadership 
to any lapses in observance of the 
stated points. 

No numbers were mentioned in Dr. 
Kissinger's letter, but in a return 
letter Senator Jackson said he under- 
stood that 2 mintmum benchmark 


U.S. producing less 
as falloff continues 
to nag the experts 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

President Ford will have to act far 
more decisively than he has to date to 
combat the recession now widening 
throughout the United States — that is 
the consensus of economic experts, 
who say that third-quarter figures 
dispute the President's contention 
that the ‘U.S. is not in recession.”’ 

Americans are beset by a situation 
unigue in U.S. history — deepening 
recession, and continuing double-digit 
inflation. 

In this situation, said Sen. Robert C. 
Byrd (D) of West Virginia Sunday on 
the CBS-TV program ‘'Face the Na- 
tion,”"" Mr. Ford should issue strong 
voluntary wage and price guidelines, 
and "jawbone" business and labor to 
keep wages and prices down. Con- 
gress, added Senator Byrd, Senate 
Majority Whip, should give the Presi- 
dent standby authority to invoke 
wage and price controls, if voluntary 
restraint does not work. 


The gloomy outlook 

Meanwhile, the third-quarter GNP 
(gross national product) decline (2.9 
percent in adjusted figures) coming 
after 7 percent and 1.6 percent dips in 
the first and second quarters, heralds 
what some experts believe may be the 
longest and deepest recession since 
World War II. And inflation soared an 
average 11.6 percent a year in the 
same quarter, higher than the pre- 
vious period. | 

Presidential counsellor Robert Τὶ 
Hartmann, appearing Sunday on ‘‘Is- 
sues and Answers” (ABC-TV), re- 
fused to describe the situation as a 
recession, saying ‘'the use of that 
word might be counterproductive.”” 


*Please turn to Page 7 


figure used by the President in watch- 
ing Soviet observance of the points 
would be 60,000 emigrants a year. 

The absence of any document or 
signature from the Soviet Union saves 
face for Moscow. So does the wording 
of Dr. Kissinger’s letter, which states 
that punitive action against those 
seeking to emigrate would be a 
violation of Soviet laws and regu- 
lations and therefore would not be 
permitted. 


* Please turn to Page 7 
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Mit. Everest getting higher, Chinese say 


By John Borns 
Special to 
_ The Christian Science Monitor 
Θ᾽ 1974 Toronto Globe and Mail 


Peking 


- Ine world of change not even Mt. 
Everest stays the same. 

* The world's highest peak “15 grow- 
ing even higher" as a result of the 
Indian subcontinent's shifting move- 
ment northward, according to an 
article in the current issue of China 
Pictorial magazine. 

Surveys of the mountain begun by 
Chinese scientists in 1966 and in- 


tensified in the past two years demon-: ἡ 


strate that the peak has risen dra- 
matically in the past 10,000 years and 
continues to push upward today, the 
article says. 

The scientists have concluded from 
their data that Everest — Mt. Jolmo 
Lungma to the Chinese — was formed 
between 10 million and 20 million 


October 21, 1974 


. horthward movement 


T CAN REMEMBER ἃ 

wren You were f 
ORLY 

29,002 reer 


years ago when the subcontinent's 


was ob 
structed, forcing the earth’s crust to 
buckle. 


AS evidence of the mountain's rise 
Since then, the article cites the dis- 
covery of rhododendron fossils from 
rock strata at more than 14,000 feet. 
The live plant has not previously been 
reported at altitudes higher than 
12,700 feet. 

The article says other evidence 


continuing. It does not give any new 
height figures for Everest, however, 
citing only the traditional figure of 
29,141 feet listed In many non-current 
Western publications. (Calculations 
have varied, according to the in- 
struments used. A century ago, it was 
measured at 29,002 feet. The most 
widely accepted modern figure is 
29,028 feet.) 

The mountain, straddling the Ne- 
pal-Tibet border, was first scaled by 
Sir Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Ten- 
sing in 1953. A Chinese team con- 
quered it from the northern ap 
proaches in the early 1960's. 
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Oil price: 
will it be 
split from 
peace? 


By John K. Cooley 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

The possibility that Saudi Arabian 
King Faisal will seek lower oil prices 
in return for a U.S.-backed Arab- 
Israel peace settlement has jarred the 
Organization of ΟἹ Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) into new activity. 

Genuine progress toward a Mideast 
peace could see an end to unilateral 
ail price increases by Arab oil produc- 
ers within the next six months, some 
seasoned Arab political observers 
here think. 

Already there are signs of a soft- 
ening by some major OPEC mem- 
bers, including Iran, on the price 
issue. But others, led by Venezuela, 
are leading a move to have oil prices 
divorced from Mideast politics alto- 
gether. 

In greater detail, the new activity 
within OPEC includes: 

1, After a series of Saudi-Iranian 
contacts, Iran's Ambeassador-at- 
Large for Trade Affairs, Ji 
Amouzegar recently indicated that 
the Shah's t favors 8. 
slightly lower market price for oil. 

Following September OPEC meet- 
ings in Vienna, Mr. Amouzegar pro- 
posed a net price of $9.40 per barrel of 
“market” crude, one important cat- 
egory of ofl sold in the Persian Gulf 
area, plus 50 cents per barrel ‘‘service 
fee’”’ to the oil companies for the last 


quarter of 1974. Mr. Amouzegar quall- 
fied this by urging a long-term price 
of $12 per barrel for all of the year 
1975. This had been proposed by 
Kuwait, @ major Arab member of 
OPEC. : 

After hints that the Saudis would 
favor $10.25 per barrel, with 50 cents 
service fee payable to owners of 
Aramco, the Arablan-American ΟἹ 
Company scheduled for a 100 percent 
Saudi takeover, Iran proposed $9.84, 
apparently for the first quarter of 
1975. ᾿ 

2. The Shah's old idea of linking oil 
prices to those of a “basket” οὐ some 
20 to 30 commodities crucial in world 
trade, like wheat and steel, is under 
serious discussion by Algeria, Ku- 
wait, and Venezuela. 

Algerian sources here say they are 
also proposing that ail prices be 
linked to a second basket, this one of 
the major world currency values. 

3. Venezuela has begun a campaign 
to separate prices from the Mideast 
conftict. Venezuela's former presi- 
dent, Rafael Caldera, and former oi! 
minister Hugo Perez la Salvia 
recently discussed this with the Shah. 
Caracas is urging OPEC’s other main 
‘non-Arab members — Iran, In- 
donesia, and Nigeria — to counter a 
possible Saudi move to force prices 
down in exchange for a political 
settlement in the Mideast. 

Arab sources here think that King 
Faisal’s recent assurances to U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry 4. Kissinger 
mean only that Saudi Arabia will 
suggest, but not try to force, lower 


prices. 


Saudis lining up? 

What the Saudis will do, these 
sources forecast, is work with other, 
OPEC members and “third world" 
states outside OPEC for a com- 
prehensive world agreement on 
prices. . 

The Saudis appear to be lining up 
with Venezuela, Iran, Algeria, Ku- 
wait, Egypt, and others in seeking 
stabilization of an agreed basket of 
commodities that include oil, then 
gradually to decrease these prices in 
8 global drive against inflation. 


Wilson’s 
stickler: 
about EEC 
what to do 


5 
The Christian Science Monitor 


London 

As the newly elected Labour gov- 
ernment settles into office, Britain's 
uncertain relations with the European 
Common Market loom as a major 
problem for Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson’s new government, 
which possesses a knife-edge major 
ity of three in the House of Commons, 
faces a host of more immediate 
problems, which include continuing 
“double digit’ inflation, a worsening 
balance-of-payments situation, and 
the prospect of widespread unemploy- 
ment this winter as large numbers of 
British firms undergo a cash squeeze. 

But Labour Party officials concede 
that the process of deciding whether 
to sever ties with the Common Market 
could uitimately pose the biggest 
obstacle to Mr. Wilson's continued 
rule, 

The Labour Party was deeply di- 
vided during the 1972 debate over 
Common Market membership, and 
observers forecast an even greater 
split within the party if Mr. Wilson 


. Presses ahead with his promised 


national referendum on Common 
Market membership next year. 


Report released 


The task of antimarket forces in the 
Labour Party became more difficult 
last week when the Common Market 
commission released a report arguing 
that the view that Common Market 
membership had increased the cost of 
living in Bfitain was “simply in- 
correct.’’ 

In January, 1978, Britain formally 
entered the trading community, after 
year-long negotiations between offi- 


clals in Brussels and then Prime. 


Minister Edward Heath's Conserva- 


tive government. The House of Com- - 


mons overwhelmingly approved the 
step, despite criticism from some 


Lebour leaders, including Mr. Wilson, ἡ 


that Britain's terms of entry into.the 
Common Market were dis- 
advantageous. It was commonly ar- 
gued at the time, for instance, that 
while Britain was asked to pay $70. 
million into the Common Market 
budget, it would only receive half of 
this amount back through subsidies 
and services. ἣ 

Antimarket sentiment within - the 
Labour Party increased during 1973 
and early 1974 as growing numbers of 
spokesmen blamed inflation and poor 
economic performance on the Brus- 
sels bureaucrats. During the same 
period, however, promarket forces in 
both major parties claimed that such 
factors ag the worldwide rise in prices 
of basic commodities made Common 
Market mnembership more attractive 
for Britain than ever before. 

‘The commission said that the Com- 
mon Market's controversial common 


By R. nonean Matheny, staff photographer 
Wilson: dilemma ahead 


agricultural policy actually worked to 
keep prices in Britain down, because 
it allowed consumers to obtain many 
supplies at cheaper than world rates. 

All these.arguments were, for the 
most part, buried during the recent 
national election, as Mr. Wilson at- 
tempted to pull together both wings of 
his party for a successful campaign 
push. Meeting with Labour’s National 
Executive just prior to the campaign 
in August, he gave in to antimarket, 
lelf-wing leaders on the issue of 
allowing the group to comment publi- 
cly on the Cabinet's success in ‘‘re- 
negotiating’’ new terms of Common 
Market membership. 

However, it became clear during 
the campaign that Mr. Wilson's con- 
cesstons “had angered promarket 
forces in the party. When, during a 
press conference, Mr. Wilson in- 
dicated that the Cabinet might advise 
the voting public to reject Common 
Market membership in next year’s 
referendum, the popular Minister for 
Price and Consumer Protection Shir- 
ley Williams announced that she 
would resign from the government if 
such a decision were adopted. 

Other Lebour Party officials have 
advanced the even more extreme 
view that a national referendum on 
the Common Market issue is uncon- 
stitutional because, in effect, it by- 
passes Parliament. They maintain 
that a referendum without parlia- 
mentary approval would be illegal 
and warn that Mr. Wilson would likely 
be defeated in the Commons if he 
attempted to gain a parliamentary 
sanction for the national vote. 


Disappointment felt 

In Brussels, meanwhile, Common 
Market officials expressed some dis- 
appointment over the Labour Party 
victory, but they noted that Mr. 
Wilson's slim majority will make it 
difficult. for the government to push 
too hard.for new terms of member- 
ship. ‘Moreover, Europeans are said 
‘to be pleased that Britain possesses a 
majority government that should 
more. readily be able to clarify the 
government's hitherto uncertain Hes 
with the Common Market. 

But, according to reports, Britain's 
role in Europe is no longer a major 
issue'in many capitals. While the 
French still refuse to discuss renego- 
tiation, the new French-German rela- 
‘tionship is seen as more important to 
European unity than whether Britain 
stays in or out of Europe. Ironically, 
then, Mr. Wilson’s decisions on the 
Common Market may have greater 
impact or his own party's future than 
on the political future of Europe. 
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Corn-belt farmers sta 


By Godfrey Sperling dr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


From the Midwest 

President Ford is still faring quite 
well in the U.S. corn belt. 

In the heart of the corn county, in 

Towa. and Dlinois, farmers are dis- 


satisfied with their crops but are stil . 


holding fairly firm behind the new 
President, Monitor interviews show. 
A number of at-random conversa- 
tions with farmers over a four-day 
trip through these states evoked eval- 


uations of the President like these: ‘I. 


don't like his cutting our export 
markets. But I think he is sincere.” 
And; "The rains and now the 
freeze have hurt me bad. But I'm not 
blaming this on Ford.’"’ 


Iowa Governor's views 
. And:''I'm a cattle feeder and I'm 


losing my shirt. But I really can't. 


blame all this high cost of grain and 

low cost of beef on this President. I'm 

for giving him a chance.” 
Commenting on these views — 


which also reflect the new findings of 
the respected Iowa Poll (64 percent of 
TIowans approving Mr. Ford’s perfor- 
mance, only 24 percent disapproving) 
— Gov. Robert D. Gray of Iowa. told 
this newspaper: 

‘The farmers think this President 
is an honest man. Honesty and integ- 
rity in thoge who hold public office are 
important to all Americans --- but 
they are particularly important to 
farmers." 


[The farmers also are expected to : 
τ be pleased by weekend news that a 


reduced amount — 2.2 million tons — 
of U.S. grain ts to be sold to the Soviet 
Union ~— one million less than the 
amount halted by the President Oct. 
5.) 


A true ring 
Governor Ray added: ‘They [the 
farmers] think he [the President] is 
real, They feel that the country needs 

real people." 
By “‘real,"’ the Governor said he 
meant that Gerald Ford was someone 
€lao “rang true” with the farmers, 
someone they could understand. This 


quailty of validity wes a “‘constant”” in 
the returns from the Monitor's poll- 
= : 


“ Uke the cut of the man,” one 


farmer sald, echoing the evaluation of 


others interviewed. Ὁ" 

Gerald R, Ford always has been 
able to command the respect -- and 
the votes — of farmers. From his 
earliest days as a congressman he 
was successful in winning over the 
Dutch-American farmers of his 
Grand Rapids, Mich., area district. At 
times he would go out ang pitch hay 
with these rural constituenty.. 


Plenty of discontent 

All this does not say that the 
farmers in the nation's heartland are 
happy. Cattle feeders are angry. One 
weather disaster after another hag 
cut seriously into the corn'crop. 

According to estimates, the crop 
will ba off some 20 percent in lows, 
some 10 percent in Diinois. But for 
many individual farms this year’s 
loss has been total or almost total. 

First the spring was ἴσοι τ", caus- 
ing late plantings. Then came more 


A careful piecing together of the tapes | 
Jury and public hear Watergate voices 
as prosecutor reconstructs chain of events 


By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

She had soft brown eyes and match- 
ing brown hair and she had stood in 
ine from 7 that moming until 1:40 
that afternoon just to hear the Nixon 
tapes in the Watergate cover-up trial 

Was it worth it? 

“Yes, I've followed Watergate all 
along and this was the culmination." 
Her name was Susan Schneier and 
she had just graduated from Smith 
College (art history and psychology 
major). After waiting 644 hours, she 
had heard an earful: 

The tape of March 21, 1978, in which 
former President Richard M. Nixon is 
told by bis counsel, John W. Dean 11], 
of the Watergate malignancy growing 
on the presidency, and of the $120,000 
Watergate break-in defendant How- 
ard Hunt is demanding for hush 
money. 


Voices on the tape 

On the tape, the President says to 
Dean, ‘Would you agree that that’s a 
buy-time thing, you better damn well 
get that done, but fast?”’ Dean, who 
earlier that morning has told a re- 
election official, “I’m out of the 
money business,” starts to break in 
and the President says, ‘Well, for 
». - sakes, get it..." in a low but 
emphatic voice. 

Susan Schneier says that hearing 
that tape “made it so much more 
concrete. There they were talking as 
if they never thought they were going 
to get caught, as though they were 
untouchable.” 

Her friend, Geoff Butler, on leave 
from studying at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, says actually hearing the tape 
“brought it home more.”” 


Cumulative effect 

“Τὰ brought it.home more.” That 
was the cumulative effect of sitting 
for hours in that caramel wood court- 
Yoom, listening to the very voices of 
those involved in the scandal that 
rocked and then toppled the Nixon 
administration. © : 

The actual voices echo in the vast- 
ness of the Oval Office, the Presi- 
dent’s voice deep, resonant, and dia- 
matic as an actor's, in fact 90 
much like John Huston’s in some of 
his recent film roles. Defendant FL R, 


Haldeman’a voice is softer, lighter, . con 


with its California twang, as he enters 
more than midway through the March 


21 tape. The voice of the prosecution's 
star witness, John Dean, rises and 
falls with emation as he outlines the 
Watergate nightmare, in a tone so 
different from the flat baritone drone 
of his Senate select committee and 
trial accounts. 


Demands for money * <i 


Or presidential counsel Charles Col- 
son, backed into a comer by the 
threats and.demands of his friend 
Howard Hunt for hush money, family 
support, and lawyer fees. That con-- 
versation was recorded by aide 
Charles Colson on a Dictabelt in mid- 
November, 1972, without Mr. Hunt’s 
knowledge, as Mr. Colson kept reas- . 
suring him of his friendship, telling 
Mr. Hpnt that ‘the less he [Colson] 
Imew of Mr. Hunt’s story, the more he 
could help him because he can ‘‘swear 
under bath” he did not know a thing, 

Ἢ to cut the 05}} off, telling Mr. 
Hunt .that ‘it’s only the rough ex- 
periences in life ... that really 
harden ya and make something outta 
ya"’.as though that's what Watergate 
‘wasireally about. : 


Conversation copied 
That was the Dictabelt conversa- 
tion which John Dean taped on a 
cassette and took to Camp David 
immediately afterward. He played it 
on Nov. 15, 1972, for Mr. Haldeman 
-and John D, Ehrlichman, then Presi- 
dent Nixon’s two top sides. g 
Mr. Dean traced that step, drily,. 
methodically, as part of the chrono- 
: logical pattern the prosecution wants 
‘to establish in the case. In the first 
_ week of actual trial, Mr. Dean was 
under direct examination by Water- 
gate assistant prosecutor James 
Neal, giving testimony that appears. 
to implicate all five defendants in the 
cover-up case: Mr. Haldeman and 


ἐ Mr, Ehrlichman as well‘as former 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell, 
former Assistant Attorney General 
Robert C. Mardian, and the former 
counsel to the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President, Kenneth W, 
Parkinson. 


Place im time : : 
Mr. Dean and the tapes are inter- 


; spersed with each other; when John 


Dean reaches the point in his Water- 


unding © gate calender where a crucial tape 


exists, Mr. Neal questions him care- 


By R. ‘Norman Mai ny, Staff Photographer 
Dean—told to get money? 
Mr. Nixon says on the tapedrecord, 


or the “blackmail” Mr. Dean has just 
mentioned, ‘Well I wonder if that 


part of it can't be [pause] I wonder if - 


that doesn’t — let me put if frankly: 1 
wonder if that doesn’t have to be 
continued?”* bade τὰς 

And the same Mr. Nixon who mused 


‘J don't know anythin ge 


It is. the same Mr. Nixon who algo’ 


tells John Dean on the retord. on, 
March 21, about Mr. Hunt’s-request 


nd by ‘honest’ For 


nadoes, hail. And now an early ki 
frost has added a final bow. 


Who can they trust?” 
One veteran observer, of tit 


anymore."” Beebe aoe 
How will this parsistent “‘apord 


Democrats. could very well pick-1 
two or three vests, een 
In Iowa, popular Republican Gove 
nor Ray is helping to hold Dick, | 
this Democrat 
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for clemency from the Presigant; "No Ὁ * "| 


it's wrong, that’s for sure.” and yet, 


the same Mr, Nixon who also gaya on” 
the record, that Charies Colyon*must . - 
be damn sure I don’t know ariythinig:” 


And I don't, In fact, I'm rather "23, 


But last week a brand new tape ais, 


heard, that of March 17, of which only. : 


a fraction had been 
am it unreels the knowledge | 
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ΠΝ Wheni was the last time you saw 
ee ee τ 8 Warranty this strong, 
; this simple yet this complete? 


ee in one of two ways: We could have loaded it 
ee ἀδεὲς with fine print (more to protect the company 
Keke! Se than to benefit the consumer). Or we could 

al have designed a simple, easy to understand 
warranty that backs our cars ina strong, 
confident way. 


αὐτῇ 


Well, since our cars are designed and 
a ταν built with our.customers in mind, we felt we 
gat a should design our warranty that same way. 
That's why we chose to make our warranty so 
strong and simple. 


No catch. And no charge. 


lf Chrysler Corporation put that part on 
your car, it’s covered for as many miles as you 
can drive in 12 full months. Parts and labor. 
And that goes for everything except tires, 
which are covered peperneny by their 
manufacturer, 
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titsa lot of warranty 
. Without a lot of words. 


We could have written our new warranty 
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For the first 12 months of use, 
any Chrysler Motors Corporation 


dealer will fix, without charge for 
parts or labor, any part of our 1975 
passenger cars we supply (except tires) 
which proves defective in normal use, 


regardless of mileage. 


OQ Ig OOOO) 


We'll even replace 
many of the expensive things 
that could just “wear out” 
if you drive enough miles. 
Even though they’re not “defective.” 


You know: brake linings, mufflers and 
shock absorbers. These are the things you 
might normally have had to worry about. But 
since we want to make your relationship with 
the cars we make as worry-free as possible, 
we're ready to take on those responsibilities. 
So, even if they just wear out during the first 12 
months of normal use, we'll replace them no 
matter how many miles you drive. And we'll 
do it for free. 


Your part is easy. 


Ail we expect of you is that you take care 
of normal maintenance—the little things like 
changing filters and wiper blades (unless, of 
course, they’re defective, then they come 
under the warranty). 


¢ CF CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 


Monday, October 21, 1974 


Chrysier Corporation 
announces 


anew 12 month 
unlimited mileage warranty. 
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You can 1 walk home 
if you want, but you 

don’t have to. 
If you make an appointment 
for warranty repairs in advance, and 
the job cannot be completed from 
morning until evening of the same 
working day, participating dealers will supply 
you with a loaner. Free. 


“The Clincher!” it’s good for both of us. 


The things you've read about are just 
the beginning of our new Owner Care Program. 
That’s good for you. And because it helps 
make our cars more worry-free, we think you'll 
find them irresistible. And that's good for us. 

See your Chrysler- 
Plymouth or Dodge 
Dealer. Ask him about CHRYSLER Dodge 


his new cars, then ask 
f iT 
about “The Clincher!” Plyniout 7 ἢ Dodge Trucks 


HE CLINCHER!” 


It's going to take better care of the people who buy our cars. 
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Literary periodical will appear in many languages 


A voice for East-bloc exiles 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Bonn 

Next month exiled Russian and 
East European writers will be able to 
speak with a clearer and stronger 
voice, 4 new literary periodical, Kon- 
tinent, will be issued by Berlin pub- 
lisher Ullstein /Propylaen Verlag. 

The project is possible largely be- 
cause of author Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn, who was exiled by the Soviet 
Government in February. 

The publishing venture symbolized 
that the leadership of the dissident 
movement now is in the West and 
feels it must speak more clearly to 
sympathetic and influential people in 
the West. 

But the most fundamental purpose 
of Kontinent, according to Walf Jobst 
Siedler, head of Ulistein Verlag, ts to 
liberalize and humanize the Soviet 
Union and all of the Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. 

This publisher said in an interview 
that it is hoped that at least 3,000 
copies of this periodical — which will 
be issued twice a year — will be 
brought into the Soviet Union by 
unofficial Western sources, including 
tourists and diplomats. It will be 
published not only in Russian but also 
in English, German, French, Italian, 
Dutch, and probably a Scandinavian 


language. 


Materia] submitted 

Also, authors in the Soviet Union 
have already submitted material and 
they are willing to have their names 
used, Mr. Siedler said. 

The practice of using the work of 
writers living in the Soviet Union with 
their consent and knowledge is a 
break with past so-called emigre 
publishing. More often the practice 
was to say as a protection that the 
material was used withour the au- 
thor's consent. 


Many publishers involved 

A number of publishers will partici- 
pate in the multilingual publication of 
Kontinent. Contracts have already 
been signed between Ulstein and 
Andre Deutsch in England and Galli- 
mard in France. The contract with an 


an important 
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American publisher has not been 
signed. but Mr. Siedler says four 
publishers — MacMillan, Harper & 
Row, Harcourt & Brace, and Strauss 
— are all interested. The project was 
officially announced in London at the 
end of September. 

The works of Russian and East 
European exiles have appeared in 
Russian language periodicals in the 
West before. But this is the first 
multilingual effort. 

The first language in which Konti- 
nent will appear will be German. 
probably in early November. The 
Russian edition will follow shortly 
therafter. 

The first issue contains a ietter 
from Andrei D. Sakharov, the promi- 
nent physicist still living in the Soviet 
Union. A member of Kontinent's 
editoria!t board, he writes that the 
social, economic, and spiritual quali- 
ties cannot be grasped from the 
window of a tourist bus or from the 
semiofficial Soviet press. 


First chapter published 

The issue also contains a hitherto 
unpublished first chapter of Solzhenit- 
syn’s book “The First Circle." a 
satire on bureaucrats who travel deep 
into the U.S.S.R. to speak to average 
Russians on dialectical materialism. 
Playwright Jean Ionesco (oringinally 
Romanian) also has a letter in the 
first issue. 

It will have poems by Joseph 
Brodsky and the first half of a novel 
by poet Viadimir Kornilov. who is still 
living in thé Soviet Union. The editor 
of the German edition. Mrs. Chris- 
tiane Bertoncini, said in an interview 
that the Kornilov novel, called “With- 
out Arms and Without Legs,” is 
lyrical but about the everyday life of a 
17-year-old boy before the end of 
World War I. 

Although the novel is not political, 
she said, it contains discussions about 
Stalin and has references to Jews. But 
it does not praise the Soviet Union 
enough to be published there, she 
says. 


Solzhenitsyn hopeful 


Also of great interest is a long essay 
by Andrei Sinyavsky, now teaching at 
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every move and 
make a responsible 
effort to be sure 
you are satisfied 
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the Sorbonne, about the whole lterasy. 
process in the Soviet Union. eae 


In a key letter Mr. Solzhenttsyn 
says he hopes through Kontinent the 
Russian intelligentsia will for the first. 
time unite its works and ideas, ignox 
ing borders and officialdom. He is | g 
hopeful that suffering has united the { ". 
voices of so many Eastern Eq. 
ropeans, but he warns that the: West 
must listen to them. at 


The periodical, according to. ‘tts: 
energetic editor, Viadimir Maxtmoy,: Ἰ. 
will accept articles from ‘Western 
writers and letter opinion, all of which. 
he hopes will reach writers and 
thinkers in the Eastern bloc. ᾿ 


On Oct. 10 Sueddeutsche Ze 


(ERD), arises from the προ στ» ἄρ, 
οὗ the Atomic Energy. mnrnission, 


man 
strongly questioning the editor's 
choice of Ulistein as publisher. Pu 


Part of the powerful Springer ᾿ 
group, the publishing house is cat-* 
egorized in the letter as 8 “dangerous 


imperialistic power that threatens ἢ 


Western democracy.”” 
Mr. Grass, a socialist democrat, 


2 long-time critic of private capital-. 
ism, which is supported by Axej 
Springer. The wealthy publisher is. 
also an outspoken critic of commu- 


nism. 
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Price-squeezed African ahead weigh: offer; 
some, without refineries, would be left out. 


By Henry S. Hayward. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor ἢ 


Lagos, Nigeria: 

Reports that oil-rich Nigeria will” 
sell crude oil to biack African οἱ". 
importing nations at lower than mar- ἢ 
ket prices is being cautiously wei- 
comed by states hard hit by oil price 


promises. not .meeting expectations. 


’ Also, not ail countries in need of ofl . 


will be aided. 
Arab nations, for. example,’ “had - 
outlined plans for loans to needy 


African nations at the Organization: - 


for African Unity (OAU) meeting . 
earlier this year. But pledges were far 
short of earlier reports and would 


barely put a dent in the needs of the | 


ee oe a has ae ᾿ 


. haw this will be done. is χίδξ spelied μὴ 


‘ronmental: Protection Agency, just. “and. 


month - of pe aldzie Not: ‘sur. 


Sai Awake Wack. atetons nation”. .:., 
has 8. Sone eee —- of . energy. 


Long Distance Moving. 
World-Wide Service 


ell, well. 

Fortune Magazine has 

just said we are one of 
the world’s 8 great, little 
known hotels. (Only one 
other in the U.S.—if you 
want the whole list, drop us 
a line.) For Preferred Hotel 
reservations, 800-558-9898. 
Clift Hotel, Geary and 
Taylor, San Francisco. 


increases. , oil-hungry African states. 
Although the Nigerian move marks | 
the first sign of help from a major ail- . Refineries required 


producing nation to its sister biack 
African states, many of these nations, 
have fresh memories of other such 


Also, the announcement of Jotmeon 
Edremoda, Nigerian Ambassador to” 
the Ivary Coast, in Abidjan on Oct. 9 
said only countries with refining facil- 
ities would be eligible for the reduced . 
1 rate. Although states such as Kenya, .: 
1 Ghana, Ivory Coast, and Zaire could 
participate, the stipulation would: 
eliminate some smaller but equally. 
“needy states. 

: "Thus some African states appear to 

be reserving judgment on the Nige- 
rian move until all the details are in. 
-It also is not yet clear how much can 
.be saved by purchasing from the - 
‘Tower price. : 
Nigeria's booming οἵ bonanza 
‘meanwhile is making its impact felt 
in places other than Africa. Nigeria 
44 -now supplies almost one-quarter of 
the United States’ crude of] imports-_ 
and its share of the American market 
fa steadily rising. 


Shipments double 
In July Nigeria was shipping 744,000 
barrels a day to the U.S. This was 
double the amount sent in January 
end is only a-few thousand barrels 

less than Canada's 747,000 barrels — 


new ofl: refineries will be! built at 
Warri.on the coast and Kaduna, inthe 2 


expanded. Of, ee 
will be built from Warri to Ibadan and 
Kaduna ata total cost of $158miliion. - 


Another major buyer is Britain,’ 
once Nigeria’s colonial overlord. As 2 . 
result Nigeria is now οὔθ᾽ οὗ the 
largest holders of pounds sterling, 

‘2ecording to the London-based Econo- 

mist magazine. If Lagos withdrew its 
funds mainly gained from oil profits, 
‘the pound would face another serious 


crisis. 

. In: ‘August Nigeria Produced an 
‘average of 2.8 million barrels a day, 
“an all-time record here. That means 
f} | 71.3 million barrelsfor the month. - 
| _ At an average of $11 per barrel, - 
‘Nigeria earned $785 million in the . 
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4 China sets up agency for environment 7 vertisers have agreed to fill crders within 21 days, unless otherwise specified 
ὰ : - me, Salisiaction guaranteed on a money-back basis, plus postage one way 


By i By Reuter pollution is apparently allowed to go 
ὃ 5 ᾿ unchecked and is a growing problem, 


China has set up anew government ὀ Many foreign visitors are appalied 
agency called the Office of Environ- _ by the plumes of acrid fumes trailing 
ment Protection, reflecting growing behind trucks, buses, and the widely 
concern here about environmental used three-wheeler light transport 
problems, reliable sources said. vehicles. - Low-grade fuel, poor 

The agency is under the State maintenance, and oid engines all 
Council, the umbrella organization contribute to this. 
for governmental bodies, and is There is also heavy pollution in 
headed by Wang Chung-chieh. Noth- some-industrial areas. Foreign ob- 


(Advertisement from the JS&A Group—America’s 
largest single source of electronic calculators 
and other space-age consumer products.) 


ing is known about its functions or servers are akeptical about Chinese Fancy Long-grained 
powers. "aims that the problem is under natorel grown 
In the past, Chinese attention to the control. - ᾿ A Gourmet’s Delight 
environment has been patchy. The ΒΝ : 
nationwide ren nianting campaigns Articles cited A Companion for 
rust be rated @ major achievement, § Theré have been occasional articles nal Game 
but in the cities the attitude toward in the Chinese press an the environ. i H Ἶ 
polhution has tended tobe ambiguous. ment witch claim that the socialist A Great Holiday Gift 
While Chinese city streets are réla- gystam is best equipped to deal with for Associates : ἢ 
tively clean and litter-free compared poltution, since it cares for people H ti 
with many other Asian cities, vehicle more than the capitalist world. NORTHLAND PRODUCTS A turtleneck completely hand. 
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Mo COD, Check or Money Order Only τ΄ America’s newest space-age product~small enough to 
conveniently fit on your desk or big enaugh to 
get you up in the morning. 
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- The Best — From the Lush Rio Grande Valley 
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$12.90 Mex. bamboo basket....... 
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Introducing CUBO-the new 
Solid-state digital alarm clock. 
The clock that thinks for itself. 


Something for everyone— 


beginner through expert! ORDER EITHER sHU[Send us your list of pear-tovers and your brain—just like a pocker calculator. will be used everyday—a great way to be re- 
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6 Monday, October 21, 1974 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The endless sprawl of American 
suburbs, with their split-level homes, 
neat lawns, and busy shopping cen- 
ters, is the most expensive way the 
Umited States could have chosen to 
grow. 

A possible approach in the future: a 
mixture of single-family homes, clus- 
tered houses, town houses, walk-up 
apartments, and high-rise apart- 
ments. The aim for new “urban 
fringe" areas: 83.000 people in 10.000 
“dwelling units." 

These are the major findings of a 
just-released federal study by the 
Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ). 


Comparisons made 

“Suburbanization has been the pre- 
dominant characteristic of U.S. resi- 
dential] development for the past 30 
years."" points out CEQ chairman 
Russell W. Peterson. 

But the impact of helter-skelter 
suburban development, compared 
with other alternatives. has been Httle 
known. 

Now. the study. released by CEQ, 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency EPA}, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
and conducted by the Real Estate 
Research Corporation, tags the costs 
of spraw! and presents choices for 
future residential development. 

Although the report stops short of 
drawing final conclusions, “it se- 
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riously challenges the assumption 
that the traditional single-family 
house is most desirable,’ notes EPA 
administrator Russell E. Train. 

Of all the alternatives considered 
for the future, planned high-density 
communities generally showed the 
greatest savings. They: 

@ Use less than half as much land 
per dwelling unit as low-density com- 
munities. 

@ Cost 44 percent iess in total 
investment. 

@ Save 43 percent in land costs, 40 
percent for streets, 63 percent for 
utilities, and 11 percent a year for 
operating and maintenance costs. 

@ Result in substantial savings in 
costs for the local government. 

e@ Generate 45 percent less air 
pollution (because of less automobile 
use and home-heating requirements), 
use 44 percent less energy, and 35 
percent less water (because of less 
lawn watering) than low-density 
sprawl, However. the higher-density 
communities concentrate pollution in 
asmaller area, 


Some expenses unchanged 

Some costs of development remain 
the same — such as schools, public 
works, and a community services — 
in similar size communities regard- 
less of population densities. 

Although the report deals strictly 
with residential communities, it does 
conclude that commercial shopping 
centers are 20 percent less costly to 
build and service with utilities and 
roads than commercial strip-devel- 
opments. 

The authors of the report stress that 


“Ouisnie USA. 
Please use current 
focal exchange rte 


Blowing | holes in the American ‘dream House” 


print how communities should 1 regu. ah 


many of the soctal considerations of 
high-density developments are he- 
yond the scope of the study. Thus, 
higher crime rates and tensions cre- 
ated by higher-density living, as well 
as the general housing preferences οἵ". 
the population, were not considered. : 
"This is a guide, an analytical: 
tool," the EPA’s Mr. Train states. 
"No one is saying ‘here is the hine- 


late and control growth in -the ‘fo 


Nanethelsss,. “Today. when people 7 


are having. trouble finding money to 


buy a house,” the ChQ’sDr. Peterson. || 


says, @ move toward higher-density 
housing, which can cut costs, energy 
requirements, dnd penton has “tre- 
mendous advantage 


israel’s Rabin 


hunts votes. 


as West Bank issue heats _ 


By Fraacis Ofmer 
Special to 


- 


The Christian Science Monitor . ἡ. 
Tel Aviv, Israel: 


Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin‘s 
efforts to broaden the parliamentary 
basis of his coalition haye run into 
difficulties. 

The strengthening of the coalition is 
considered imperative if it is to 
survive possible Israel-Jordaniati 
talks in which territorial concessions 
on the part of Israel would become’ 
unavoidable. At present the coalition. 


’ is backed by only 61 deputies in the - 


Knesset (Parliament) of 120 mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Rabin's efforts to broaden his 
government meets obstacles (from 
two sides: (1) from left-wing parties 
in his present coalition; and (2) from 
radical right-wingers within the Na- 
tional Religious Party (NPR), the 
party which Mr. Rabin wants to 
include in his coalition. - 

Behind the opposition of NPR right- _- 
wingers lies the fear that Mr. Rabin 
might be prepared to yield on the 
question of Israeli withdrawal from 
territory on the West Bank of the 
Jordan seized in the six-day war of 
1967. 


squares Saturday night to 


former Jordanian (and Arab) West 


Bank. Although the speakers came - 
from different parties, they had one * 
thing in common: They all appealed - 


to the NPR leadership not to join Mr. 
Rabin‘s coalition. 


One of the speakers, a highly re--" 


spected religious leader in Orthodox 


circles, Rabbi Moshe Zvi Neriya even. 


went so far as to speak about ‘‘the' 


duty” not to support what he termed:.” 
“the government of withdrawal [from. g 


the West Bank]" 


The radicalization of the Israeli 7 


scene on this issue received two 
powerful boosts last week: . 

1. The demonstrative signing by- 
former Defense Minister Moshe Da... 
yan of a mass petition launched by the 


right-wing opposition bloc, Likud. The . . 
petition called on the Knesset to pass... 


a resolution against giving up even a 
part of the West Bank. 


2. The surprisingly vigorous sup- ᾿ 
port given to would-be settlers on the. 
West Bank, despite the Rabin govern-’.: 


ment's resistance to them. Such 


prominent persons as Mrs. Rachel: 


Yanait, widow of late President Yit. 


zhak Ben Zvi, and Tel Aviv University - 


Rector Yuval Neeman were among 


those who publicly sided with de- — 


fiance of the government. 
Subsequently, Menahem Begin, the 
leader of Likud, announced that. 


300,000 Israelis have signed his _ 


party's petition so far. 


Mr, Rabin’s Labor Party reacted: 


without delay. Its central committee 


empowered Mr. Rabin to conclude his | 


negotiations for the inclusion of the- 
NPR in the coalition. But the NPR has . 


voted to postpone a decision till next. ‘ 


Thursday. 


Party strategists here express the ἐ 


hope that some of the obstacles to 
agreement between Mr. Rabin and‘ 


the NPR will be removed in the π 


course of the week. 
A key leader of the NPR, Yitzhak 


Raphael, confirmed the possibility of-. 


agreement in an interview with the 


Tel Aviv evening paper Maariv Sun-. |” 
day. Dr. Raphael recailed that inthe: ~~. 


Some 10,000 Tel Aviv citizens as-'’. 
sembled on one of the city’s main - 
demon-' . 
strate their support in favor of . 
unauthorized Jewish settlement of the | 


earlier coalition agreement with for 
mer Premier Golda Meir in 1969, his 


party: favored only. government-au- — 


thorized settlement on the West Bank, 
though it adhered in principle : to the 
right of every Jew to settle anywhere- 


in the historic land of Israel including 


the West Bank. ἢ 
‘Should the obstacles in fact be 
remaved shortly, Prime Minister Ra- 


bin would feel reasonably safe on the: - 


home political front in continued 
negotiations with Israel’s Arab nelgh- 
dors. But if partnership with the NPR 
fails to materialize, Mr. -Rabin will 
“have to seek other possibilities for 


strengthening his hand. In that case, 


many observers bélieve new general 
elections should not be exciuded. 


‘Workers, prisoners 
tired of promises 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor | 


Madrid © 


Labor strikes in factories’ and hun- 
ger strikes in Spanish prisons are 
putting pressure on General Franco's 


authoritarian ‘regime to. live up to its’ .᾿ 


promises of democratic reforms. 
In the major cities’ an estimated 


τ 40,000 workers have downed tools at 


‘one time or another during the first 


part of this month. Because strikes | 
ee ΒΡΕῚΝ ἀπό Τβεῖε δξὸ τὸς. 


strike funds to draw on, sustained 


stoppages are rare. But the number of © 


factory workers involved in the cur- 


. rent labor unrest is the highest éver 


᾿ attained in the regime's 38 years. 
Simultaneously political prisoners, 

have staged hunger strikes in peniten- 

diaries in eight cities including. Ma- 


Οὐ 


" drid, Segovia, Bilbao, acai πῖαρ: : 


ΚΤ δ τοον τσ 


th τευ τσ: τη 


iat κυσελος Ἀπ τε τὺ eras, | ᾿ 
congressiona! mo “Beetas τὸ 


: = ha thts have wirpat aoe eae 
Nivel litter a opr} 


“They want cad sagt: : 
., cal prisoners and segregate’ from . : 


hve pac ot the. | oountry: riot 


‘mary vigor to what they as 
Sobeatle preasnes of ἐς ρὸν 


3 *Ford aids campaigns 


Continued from Page 1 

@ North Dakota. Republican Mi- 
ion Young is fighting uphill against 
Democrat William Guy. “Tt could’ go 


te ° 

ἢ adds.sadly: “ΟἿΣ candidate doesn’t 
Ἢ ayes have 8 campaign’ 

ἂς ‘entucky. Republican Sen, Mar- 
ng soa Cokie aeeagatute cues 
"ry Dem Democratic challenger, Gov. Wendell 
aN , Ford, is a bad ‘Shape,” ‘says Mr. 


e Kansas: Républican Sen. Robert 
ay Dole is scrapping with Democratic 
gy OS. Rep. Willaim Roy. some observ- 
“at 


ers have called the race neck and 
+ ee It is worse than that, says Mr. 


~ 5 who has been get- 
gy Hing. such grim reports, got a rousing 
* “ti, velcome from several thousand South 
il, Carolintans when he attended the 
δι Ae gutdoor dedication ceremonies of a 
ΟΝ newspaper building here in Anderson. 
He took the opportunity to say a few 
wt kind words for Marshall Parker, a 
"ing gaiegmoan who is hoping to capture 
.. 4 Mkthe Third District congressional seat, 
᾿ * πρ μοι held by a Democrat. 

Dhde is the one region of the U.S. 


den 


Mie Otherwise, they stand to 1686 heav- 
-tgfy in House races in the Midwest, 
where rising unemployment has hit 
‘ity the auto, appliance, and housing in- 
™ shape dustries; in the North Atlantic coastal 
states, where Democrats are showing 
mirenewed strength in both federal and 


= Kissinger. 
ape eased 


~ 


τῆσδέ blocked nondiscriminatory tar- 
τς Sees for Soviet imports pending lMber- 
*Salization of Soviet Jewish emigration, 


The agreement may not prove as 


“ance to it over the past two years 


- ' sxSoviet scientists and mathematicians 
-are Jews, and the Soviet Union runs 
Ἐπ risk of losing. the talents of these 

-«ymen. But'-- if the Jewish example 

.3does not spread discontent among the 
rethnic Germans’ inside the Soviet - 
Union — Moscow could gain a more’ 
docile populace by expelling its most 
vocal dissidents. However τῶι- 


—“willingly, Moscow will now be tréat- 
ing dissident Jews according to the 
precedent it set’ when it expelled 
novelist Alexander I. Solzhenitsyn 
last February. 


refor 


Soviet Union as a bargain worth the 
:Price of expelling Jewish dissidents. 
. Now that Senator Jackson is satisfied - 
., © Soviet emigration, Congress is | 
_ mare to. pass the trade bill that 
“ includes most-favored-nation treat- 
" ment for the Soviet Union. 

Similarly, partial resumption of 
“ sugpended American grain sales to 
. the Soviet Union is a plus for Moscow. 
ἐ ᾿ This was made public in Washington 

-™ Oct, 19. The White House is to allow 

sale of 2.25 million tons of wheat and 
corn te the Soviet Union — down one 

.. «# milion tons from the deal the White 
"House blocked two weeks ago to keep 

5 domestic prices down. - 

. * Face-saving for the United States in 
ὁ this deal includes Russian agreement 
‘+ Rot'to buy more grain from the U.S. 
~" until the middle of next year'— anda 
~ Promise of bilateral consultations on 
a pe 
needs, 


a, ’ Report from Washington 

* “Dana Adams Schmidt writes from 
οἱ Washington: The first’ observation 
. heard among Western diplomats here 
. 48 that the Soviet Union must want 
: U.S. trade very much indeed to have 
‘ sountenanced an emigration deal 
Which in effect allows what Russians | 
: have said repeatedly they would 

io Rever allow — outside interference in 
“ there internal affairs. 

In effect, further — by courtesy of 
- the Soviet ‘Foreign Ministry, the 
- White House, and Dr. Kissinger — 

’ Senator Jackson (and with him the 
” Israeli Government and the Zionist 
organizations of America): have, been.. 


* <onerous to Moscow as Soviet resist-. 


either way,” says Mr. Barrison, who . 


ELECTION 


᾿ ὩΣ 


- state races; and to a lesser extent in 


the Pacific and oy ‘Mountain 
states. Ἶ 


Democrat Sathustios 
. Democrats, reviewing this scene, 
are : 


Democratic Campaign Division, looks 
for a gain of three to eight Senate 
seats, ἃ large number of House seats, 


and as many 85 elght new governor- 


ships for the party. 


“T think we'll ‘probably have as 
many: governorships, as we've ever 
had," says Mr. Piths. ‘In 1886 we had 


. 40, and I think we could match that 


this year without too much diffi- 


Tn the House races, he saya, “there 
are too many opportunities — it's just 


᾿ too good.” With so many new opportu- 


allowed to call the time of Soviet Ὁ 


_ foreign policy. 
. ‘The Arabs may be expected’ to 
Tegister dismay. The deal represents _ 
εἾ Bnother cloud on the Soviet-Arab’ 
α΄ horizon. 


At home in the United Statea, the 
executive branch, by this deal, hag 
Permitted the legislative branch to 
Taake a major inroad into its pre- 
Togatives in the realm of foreign 
Policymaking. Dr. Kissinger believed 
the Jackson amendment was unwise, 
and sitll believes it. But he felt 
‘obliged, as some of his aides in- 
directly admit, to make this con- 
cession not only to the desirability of 
trade with the Russians but also to the 
demands of the Zionist lobby. 


nities, money is spread very thinly, he 
says. The party thinks it has an 
outside chance for 90 new seats, and it 
wouldn't be surprising to add some 47 
to give the party 295 seats next year — 
‘to 140 for the Republicans. That would 
give Democrats better than a two- 
thirds majority — and the veto-proof 
House that Mr. Ford worries about. 


i pichagcaronn hope 

Republicans, the brightest 
ore are the Alaske and Florida 
Senate -races. Even in ‘Florida, 
though, the Republican candidate, 
drugstore chain owner Jack Eckerd, 
must be rated a slight underdog. 

One Republican leader on Capitol 
Hill, who asked not to be identified, 
said that he wishes more help had 
been forthcoming from the Ford 
White House. The amnesty program 
for Vietmam draft evaders and the 
Nixon pardon — both White House 
initlattves — have hurt hadly, the 
official notes. 

Asked about the four Republican 
Senators. who may face defeat, the 
same officialexpressed chagrin: - 

“None: of them had a campaign 
worthy af the name,” he said. ὃ 


*US. output. 
falls off. 


Continued from Page 1 


“We now expect,” write a 
Walter W..Heller and 
Perry, ‘‘second,quarter 1974 jal 
Even if. recovery resumes. by next 
summer, this policy-induced reces- 
sion will be the longest and most 
costly one we have suffered since the 
Great Depression. 


Decline to continue 


Messrs. Heller and Perry, in other 


words, in a survey written for the 
National City Bank of Mimeapolic, 
expect GNP to. decline well into-1975 
— δὰ assessment shared by many 
economists. 

A shrinking GNP means more 
Americans out of work. With the 
jobless rate now 5.8 percent of the 


“U.S. labor force — each percentage 


point means 900,000 Americans out of 
work — unemployment is widely 
expected to hit 6 percent by year’s end 
and keep on rising into 1976. 

Even Alan Greenspan, stuck with 
President Ford's assertion about no 
U.S. .recession, expects “possible 
marginally negative type of weakness 
in the SMe ΌσΝΝν θὲ γβδσῦ 
and into the next.. 


Policy to date. genie’ 

Mr. Greenspan, chairman of Mr. 
Ford’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
“Washington Straight 

produced by the Nattonal 
Public Affairs Center for Television. 

‘Mr. Ford's policy to date — a 10- 

point economic” program’ and a 12- 


point appeal to: Americans to fight - 


ay and save energy — avoids 
not only mandatory wage-price con- 
trols, but-also suggested guidelines. © 


Albert Rees, a Princeton professor ~ 


who directs the Cauncil on Wage and 
Price Stability, told Congress he.sees 
no need now for wage and price 
guidelines. 

“The council, which has only moni- 
toring authority, cannot roll: back 
price or wage rises, nor can it order ἃ. 
delay in projééted increases. 


Dr. Haller; kupported by other econ- τῷ 
omists, believes that, without formal ο΄ 2% 
restraint, wages and prices may ~ - 


continue to chdse upward: inaspiral 


Meany stance: τν 
George Meany, tt of the 
AFL-CIO, says.organized labor would 
mandatory controls that were 

equital — that is, controls that 
cxtbed P prices : ‘and ‘profits as strictly 


** preaiaant Ford, im his‘ first an- 
tirecession moves, is pumping $7.76 
billion into the ‘hard-hit housing in- 
dustry and proposes the creation of 
half a million public service jobs, for 


Americans who have exhausted their 


unemployment insurance rights. 

‘To keep thesé programs from swell- 
ing ‘the federal budget deficit, Mr. 
Ford asks Congress for a one-year, δ 
perce ate corpora βηδο 
Americans earning more than $18,000 


Byer Eh 


gleeful. 
Knox Pitts, assistant director of the - 


By ΒΑΣΙ Ismail ; 
Let eos Spécialto ὦ Bee 
“The Christian Science Monitor - 


᾿ "New Delhi 

“The - view that muclear' ex-~ 
perimentation and development is for 
“big powers only” continues to fall 
flat in capitals like New Deihi. 

‘The recent statement by U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger, 
differentiating between peaceful nu- 
clear explosions by nuclearweapon. 
powers and those by new nucleer . 
powers who have no nuciear weap 
onry, has created an angry Httle wave 
of fallout here. ‘Members of -Pariia- 
ment forming India's Pariiamentary” 
Consultative Committee on Atomic. 


Energy have assailed Mr. Klssinger’s °-. 


€ it as unjust. se! 

Neither Indian Minister for Energy 
K. C. Pant nor Atomic Energy Com- 
mission chariman H. Ν. Senthna have 


reacted officially to Mr. Kissinger’s 1 


_ THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
: ‘Big powers only’ stance ridiculed 


_ India bristles at criticism of nuclear policy 


recent Washington news conference 


“Femarks. But India has made it clear 


in previous statements that it consid- 
ers this kind of stance untenable. 


‘Moral argument rejected 
If the only argument against an 


τ Indian atomic test is that “India is 2 


new and uninvited ‘member af the 
nuclear club and as a poor nation is 
- more likely to blow the whole world to 
Padioactive smithereens, India sees 


ΓΟ moral strength in it. 


Energy Minister Pant has an- 
nounced that India is to conduct more 
underground tests, but will await 
Study and assessment of all data 


.. collected from the first test on May 18. 


Criteria debated 
The date and time of the next test 


: have been “left entirely to scientists 
: of the Atomic Energy Department,” 


‘Minister Pant has said. This state- 
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ment is probably a responre to ru- 
mors that political morale-boosting 
set the timing for the first test. 

The Indian Government still holds 
fast publicly to its declared intention 
of limiting nuclear experiments and 
uses to peaceful purposes. But at 2 
meeting of the Parliamentary Con- 
sultative Committee on Atomic 
Energy, M. P. Krishan Kant of the 
ruling Congress Party suggested that 
if Mr. Kissinger’s thesis was to be 
accepted, and only those nations with 
nuclear weaponry could differentiate 
between peaceful and non-peaceful 
explosions, then India should perhaps 
test nuclear weapons, too, if only to 
meet this extraordinary criterion. 

Minister Pant and Chairman 
Sethna did not comment on this 
suggestion, but have drawn their own 
line of distinction for agitated mem- 
bers of Parliament. A nuclear ex- 
plosion or series of does 
not necessarily result in a weapons 


system, Mr. Sethna has noted, 
whereas a weapons system does ne- 
cesaitate and cannot be kept up to 
Gate without periodic tests. 

The burden of restraint, he implies, 
should fall most heavily on the nu- 
clear-weapons powers. 


Baker says data on CIA 
left him ‘frightened’ 


By the Associated Presg 
Memphis 

Sen, Howard H. Baker Jr. (R) of 
Tennessee, who served as vice-chair. 
man of the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee, says the partial knowledge he 
acquired about the Central In- 
telligence Agency has left him 
“frightened.” 

“TI don’t think anybody in Congress 
knows what the intelligence commu- 
nity is up to,” Senator Baker said in a 
recent interview. 


ALPHABETICAL 


fie 


ΞΟ ΞΕ ΥΤ Υ 


| 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC _- 


WYTHEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Comfortabie Victorian home, old trees. 
Smail town in Bive Ridge Mtns. Needs 


jolly family. (604) 384-5679 after 6 p.m. 


i RENTALS 


‘eply: | ROCKPORT, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
PRESTIGE RETREAT/YOU | MUST 


office 
ΕΞ House. Gal (812) 260-6012, Mr. 
latthiesen. (IE) 


ASSISTANT NEEDED IN TRAVEL 
Bureau Eastside attractive loca. Part 
tui time. Comm. basis. Box C-10, 888 
Sth Ave., NYC 10035. 


LEGAL SECRETARY 
preferred. 


_ | Los Angeles, GA 90010. 
EXCELLENT POSITION AVAILABLE 
cook/housekeeper for 


Reply: Mrs. Cragi 88 Bencon St. 
Boston, MA onto Giz) 742-3728. 
A OMPANION Τὸ ELDERLY LADY 


Sever 2735, Palm = FL 33458. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSE 
uired for Visiting Nurse Service In 


NEW ENGLAND 


. House has Ig. ἐν. 

. includes built-ins... 
sly accessible to 
In walking dist. of 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
MASS.: ON FRONT 
beach. New x ‘round 3 rm. apt. Taste- 
fully fun. $215/mo. Inc. ht Not sult- 
able for children/ pats. (617) 546-2519. 
Anytime. FANTASTIC OCEAN FRONT 
Τ τπι. home $120,000. 

ONE UNFURNISHED APARTMENT, 
walk to Church, Reading Room. stores. 
Two bedrooms, air-condition, reason- 
able. Contact Box 340504, Cora Gab- 
t| lee, Florida 33134, Phone (305) 443- 
427. 


ΝΥ, — LINCOLN CENTRE AREA] — 


2% separate bedroom apt. $305 lease 
until Feb. 1976, ges and electric in- 
cluded. Available Dec. 15. Possible fur- 
nished. Off. Tel. (212) 221-3080; week- 

Ε τὶ 787-1848. Box G-3, 


0036. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Macarthur-Broadway area. 8 min. walk 
to BA.A.T. Large bedrm. unfurnished 
com Quiet. 36th St. (415) 855- 


APARTMENTS FURNISHED 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
ened apartment, 2 bedrooms 2nd 


Senne ol Ruth Hol, 135 
22nd i ἘΠ Be70s, Ph. (613) 820- 


jon. For 1 adutt. $125. mo. 934- | Poulter, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
APARTMENTS WANTED 


working woman wi jog 
kers/Riverdala, N.Y. area. Box X-11, 
588 Sth Ave., NYC 10036. 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 
in et A BEAUTIFUL Pag il] 
in Delray Beach, 


WINTER RENTALS 
FLA. GULF GOAST ωω 


Anderson, 227 South Harbor Dr.. 
Hotmes Seach, FL 33509. 


RESORT RENTALS 


great. $175. a week. Call collact days 
(213) 433-5470 or evenings 429-667! 


SUMMER RENTALS 
ONE MILE FROM TANGLEWOOD, 
Stockbridge, Masa. 4 bdrms., Ig. porch, 
Carport, washing mach. % acre, near 
lake. $2,500 for season. (817) 734- 
4875. or Box G-9, One Norway St. 
Boston, MA 02315. 


__ HOLIDAY ACCOMODATIONS _ 


HAWANAN ISLANDS — OQAHU'S 
North shore Kuilima resort: Pvt. 


LISTING 


FOR SALE~MISCELLANEOUS 
HANDSOME OAK ‘BOOKCASE 


, | doors, ad) My" . 
Call (617) 767-4024 (Mass ) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE DESIGN WORKSHOP ING, WILL 


the _smail isher's movement. Cail 
(817) 782-8408 or visit 1105 Common- 
— Ave. at Brighton Ave., Baaton. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


PUBLIC-BONDED WAREHOUSE ἃ 
Tranater Co., Inc. St. Peteraburg. Fla 
agent for Wheaton Van Linea, 

“A truly BETTER Moving Service." 

(813) 822-4251 or write P.O, Box 


13182, St. Petersburg, FL 33733. 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 


CARDINAL CO. 
and Decorating, AT 2-1256, 


ἘΜ 2-3819, Seattle, Washington 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


1, beach, | tordable rates. Lynwood, Calif, (213) 


tennis, teduced got rate. S225 /wi, 
Jahnsen, 5044C Kaanianacte Hey. 
nee Hi 86821. Call (808) 3: 

5 ea 


UNUSUAL PROGRAMS FOR ALL AGES 
Summer. Dit Ex, ecuana/ AG. 
venture Bound. — Moun- 


River 9, fab ἃ apeng: Pe 


Travel. Write: Dr. ἃ Mra. Glenn 
, Bear Pole Ranch, Steamboat 
8ι §, Colorado 90477. 
SUGARBUSH / MAD AIVER, VT. 
Reproduced old bam ski house. Sleeps 
ae Alt conv. Avall Christmas, Washin 
8, Birthday τ other weeks. (61 


soa air HOME TO RENT 
Beach. Florida. 15 miles from 


Seasonal. Nr. 189-91. (802) pate 


Condommium 2 Br., 2 Ba, carpeting, 

. ac/ht, beach, pool. $79,500. 
Sm. assum. 6%% mort. Mrs. Bowden, 
300 Beach Rd. (305) 746-4028. 


HOUSES TO LET 
ALAMO, CALIFORNIA EXECUTIVE 


NAMIC AGENTS. WALNUT CREEK. 


} CALIF. (415) 933-4000. 


old. Immaculate. 


Kaye 


& 


δ, Smith (215) 872.1777 
5-1268 


Reach, 


FOR SALE TO rade ESTATE 
|Commercial property. 1 i. 


to_ Secretary, 
_ | BOURNE, 3001, Victoria; Australis. 1,000" river 


tion. W. Coast Fla. for 1 or 2 women or 


St, Boston, ΜᾺ Garis 
WANTED: HOUSE PARENTS FOR 


Mi motel near |= 
ny + share of ce 3:48, 
3600 Wishire Bivd., 


Lyi ‘SEAWAY. Main rd. frontage, 
frontage. Mod. 


———— τ ΟΌπΤρη 8 rm. house 
PLEASANT ROOMY ACCOMMODA- |vilage sewer & water avall. Box G-2, 
» Boston, MA 02175. 


Noe i apis MASS. AVAILABLE 
ye .. livem., 
ddrme., 


(617) 643-7117. 

1 OR 2 YR. LEASE, SUBURB 
North of Detroit. 3 br/den, brick, on 
lovely fol. $450 mo. Pam Cassel. Cen- 
tury 21, Libby ἃ Assoc.. Birmingham, 
Mich. (313) 644-3232, or 642-0997. 


ROOMS TO LET 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. NR. VA 
Hospital. Lg. clean rm. in quiet house 
Link mature woman te ea) dis- 

stores. 

τ ΘΟ Ἢ δ, 520.6361, 

SAN MATEO, CALIF. ROOM FOR 
rent fully furn. in private home for lady. 
Reasonable rent, near transportauon. 


.| Limited kitchen privileges. References. 


765-1257 Eve. 


ts sold by dvplr. 
2S Moe (517) 788 1257 Eee - 
:__LAND FOR SALE 


(415) 342-2832. 


2MIDDLE VILLAGE. QUEENS, ἊΝ Υ. ΒΑ 


2 rooms. furn. quiet. cozy. 8: 

room and den wiih retrig sar tow 
‘| months. Complete privacy. tats) 424- 
8812/4112. 

LOVELY GARDEN 
Priv. home. Pvt. ba. ἃ entr. Beverty [Οἱ 
Hi, ce = contraty located. $100 mo. 
Quiet, mi re person. No drink/smoke. 
Rets. Gat (213) 271-0772, 10-12 a.m. 


RM. & PATIO 


OFFICES TO LET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


332 North Mickigen 


ENTIRE SECOND FLOOR 

- 1588 sq. ft of de luxe offices. 
Long term sublease available _ 
now. Could be used for -- Re- 
tail, Office or Gallery, etc. 


Mr. Sharpe (312) 644-4800 
* Excluswwe Agent for Subleasor 
STROBECK, REISS & CO. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


BO GHA Be 
Ang gag Onn 
fotr]e Biche lw ir lejale | 


PAYING GUESTS 


THE TERRACE 
.. Ogunquit, Me. A, friendly. 


λαοὶ, ΤΟῚΞΥΒ-Ξ 


96 Ss56/month, DAVID. LAWRENCE Dy.  ----ΑἸΤΟΜΟΒΙΓΕΘΈΟΗΒ SALE _ 


1968 SAAB DELUXE 
2 door, 72,000 miles, condition, 
excellent 9. $700. Call (617) 247- 


portraits . 
ready Send color photo to s. 
Satter. Rt, Box 524AA, Lake Geneva, 
WI 53147. Satistaction Guaranteed. 
BEAUTY SERVICES 


LADIES: $1.00 FOR SAMPLE 
“3 Steps to Beauty.” Merle Norman, 


18b Maple St, Summit, NJ 07901. 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
olf, REDNSTRUCTION C COMPANY 
NG ast 8. S.yery ‘Boulevard, ὑπὸ 
bank. (213) 849-6: 
CARDS—STATIONERY 


ATTN. TIN, PICTSBURGH, PA. PA. READERS 


LIKE GOOD HOMEMADE CANDY? 
We've been making it here since 1807 
= inats 88 yours! soa mail anywhere. 

Frea brochure — Maud Borup Candiss, 
20 W. Fifth St, St. Meo, MN 55102. 


ELECTRICIANS 


NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 
, Caltornia. Call us for all 


Los Angeles, 
types Of electrical work. WE 5-1144, 
Ἢ 1-1231. At work guaranteed. 


774-1686, 


RUGS 
ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED — USED 
Courteous Εἰ in will 
example, 9x12 Sarokh 
shan $1,500. 6x4 ἔρμο Silk $3,000. 


Also other Οἱ OU Mma 
4 fave. One er entire cofecs Mion. Pleas 4 
. [call ree (213) 874-2842 or {Ὁ 


lartin, 8168 Melrose Ave., Los 
les, CA 90046. 


TAILORING Ξ 
WHEN IN LONDON CALL ON 


N. H. Chapman 


37A SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1. 
‘Tel. 01-437 4575 


Ask for details of our mail 
order plan and our “suit 
ready for fitting on arrival 
in London” scheme. 


TERMITE CONTROL 


BEVERLY TERMITE CO. 
John M, Roach “The Bugman.” 415 
No. Hoover St, Los Angeles 90006. 
Phone 664-2916 — CR 6-1994. Home 
Phone 652-6668. 


___WANTEDTOBUY____ 
INTERESTED IN OLD ANERICAN 
indian crafts: baskets. jewelry, rugs, 

kachina dolls. Write Private 


Bolector, 1215 Grandview, Boulder, 
80302. 


3586 or (617) 861-6870. (Mass.) co 


BRITISH ISLES 
NTINENTAL EU! 


FLAT FOR SALE 
HAMPSTEAD. SPACIOUS  FIRST- 
floor flat literally over-looking Heath. 
Two large ΠΉΒ.. hall, Καὶ ἃ B. Price 
18,500 pounds. Lease 86 years. Hoo- 


FOR SALE 
“A COVERT FROM THE TEMPEST" 


Christ, by James F. Gitiman. 
Price 10 for 65p ($1.50); 20 for 125 
pounds ($2.75). The Art Store, 18 Main 
Bt Kirkby Lonsdale, England LAG 


HOUSE TO LET 


LONDON, ENGLAND (SUBURB) 
Well furnished and equisped house. 
Short or long let. Shoesmith, 37 Bal- 
= lads. Way, Croydon, London. 

POST WANTED 

INTERN. REL. 

Exp. Eur., N. Afr., USA & Can. Train, 

Ἰδοῦ, fin, Socla! Sc. Dutch, age 

peccable health. Recently re- 

fumed. ‘rom USA fo Amsterdam. Will 

travel or move. Αἱ pres. empid. Wants 

fesp. posn. of trust, problem solving, 

coordinat. Has pleasure in working. 

CSM EV, 4 Grosvenor Pl., London 
Swix 7JH. 


ROOMS TO LET 

SWITZERLAND, 2 ROOMS 
one near Ut with plano, other % 
by. from town, lake-side, use kichen 
and beth, write to Mrs. J. Mader, Son- 
nega 42, CH-8006 Zurich. 


“The Christian Science Monitor's 
Classified reached the people 
we wanted to reach. 
“We had only eight callers, 
but of these, six rented 
our summer cottage.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Sorenson 
Royal Oak, ΜΙ 
get response. 
use monitor 
classifieds. 
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India’s Communists rap 
Kissinger and U.S. 
New Delhi 

India's Communist Party is 
endeavoring to place in as dim a light 
as possible U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry A., Kissinger’s planned visit here 
in late October, writes Razia Ishmail, 
Monitor special correspondent. 

Bhupeah Gupta, India’s Communist 
leader is taking every opportunity to 
criticize indian Ambassador to 
Washington. T. N..Kaul, for associating 
himself with the U.S. administration. 
Mr. Gupta also is extremely critical of 
what he terms Dr. Kissinger’s role “in 
organizing the Chilean Fascist 
counterrevolution (through CIA agents) 
and other criminal and subversive 
activities in foreign lands.” 

indian politicians and intellectuals 
have been extremely sensitive about 
alleged CIA activities in India itself. 
Meanwhile, there are reports in 
Washington that India may receive 
some U.S. grain under a new food aid 
package, after several years of no grain 


_ feceipts. Anonymous U.S. officials state 


that “we're reluctant to say they (the 
Indians) have asked for aid, because - 
they are reluctant to say so.” 


Jaworski criticizes 
handling of Nixon tapes 


Washington 

Watergate special prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski says he “was not” consulted 
by President Ford in advance of the 
Ford agreement — not put into effect — 
to move Nixon White House tapes and 
documents to California and give the 
former President contro! over access to 
them. Mr. Jaworski, who leaves office 
this Friday after resigning, says he 
should have been consulted. 

Appearing Sunday on NBC's Mest 
the Press, he'said, “there is not much 
that remains" publicly unknown about 
the panoply of misdeeds known at 
Watergate. But he reiterated that 
“you're going to see the evidence 
[against former President Nixon} 
brought out very fully’’.in the current 
Watergate cover-up trial. 


Ford puts damper 
on U.S.-Cuba ‘detente’ 
Washington 


President Ford apparently has 
decided to put a damper on growing _ 


Local banana-snitcher fingerprinted 


I's really not a matter of zoo authorities (Monica Gray, to the right, 
rear) suspecting any rinky-dinks, Watergate pranks, or cloak-and- 
dagger spying activities by Josephine, the baby gorilla at the Toronto 
zoo. Nevertheless, Police Sgt. David Rigby is taking Josephine’s fin- 
gerprints to be placed in her personal file, in case, some unlikely day, 
the supplies of tropical truits should suddenly begin to disappear ei- 


ther at the zoo or in the city of Tororito. 


ὃ 
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sentiment that the United States should 
renew relations with Cuba. 

dose Casanova, chairman of the 
Nationa! Hispanic Assembly of Florida, 
Says that he and other Hispanic- - 
American leaders were told by Θ᾽ 
President recently that, if the sa 
Organization of American States voted 
next month to fift sanctions against 
Cuba, the U.S, would be under no 
obligation to resume relations with the 
Castro government. 

The reported presidential feelings on 
resumed U.S.-Cuban ties apparently 
represents a hardening of U.S. Latin 
policy at a time when some 
Washington sentiment seemed to be 
shifting toward a more flexible Stand on 
Cuba. 


Rep. Wilbur Mills 


Mills likely 
to win election 
~ Ulttie Rock, Ark. 


Local observers here tend to fee! that 
Democratic Rep. Wilbur Ὁ. Mills need . 
not be too concemed about the effect 
on his re-election campaign οἱ the 
recent “unpleasantness” in 
Washington, writes Ralph Patrick, 
Monitor special correspondent. 

These observers note that it is only 
out-of-state reporters who are 
persistently asking him questions about 
the after-midnight episode that 
occurred in Washington Oct. 7. » 

Thus far in his campaign, Mr. Mills | 
has been accompanied by his wife, 
who was not with him the night he and 
four other persons, including a a 
sometime stripper-dancer, were 
stopped by U.S. park police near the 
Washington, D.C., tidal basin. The only 
hostile audience here, so far has been 
that of a group of Conway high-school 
students. 

Mrs. Judy Petty, Mr. Milis’s 
Republican opponent, has studiously 
avoided the tidal basin issue, feeling 
she makes more headway keeping 


quiet. She has concentrated rather on 


* Bank estimates China 
- May increase oil exports 


Mr. Mills's 1972 campaign 

contributions by Associated Milk 

Producers, Inc., and other groups’ 
i 


Document-access bill 
vetoed by Ford , 
Washington 


President Ford has vetoed a bilt 
giving the public wider access to 
government documents, saying it 
would adversely affect military or 
intelligence secrets and diplomatic 
relations. 

The bill would give courts the right to 
judge whether information should be 
classified and kept secret. Control of 
classification is now vested in the 
executive branch. 


Israeli oii losses may 


be reptaced by U.S. 
: Chicago 

Secratary ot State Henry A. Kissinger 
has promised that the United States will 
replace israel's oii losses, if israel gives” 
up the Sinai oilfields it seized in the 
1967 Middie East war, ihe Chicago 
Daily News reports. 

The Abu Rhodeis οὗ fields yield 
about 100,000 barreis of oil daily. worth 
§1 million on the current market, and 
provide about half of Israel's oi! 
consumption, the newspaper states !t 

said the fields, facated on the Ου! of 
Suez just south of tha largely 
decimated city af Suez, therefore are 
“a maior factor in the intensely 
complicated peace negotiations.” 


Mrs. Joboru of Hungary 


heads UNESCO pariey 
Paris 

Hungary's Mrs. Magda Joboru has 
become the first woman to preside over 
the UNESCO general conference since 
1945 when the organization's founding 
meeting was headed by ἃ woman. 

Mrs. Joboru, director of the national 
library of Hungary. was elected by an 
acclamation to the post last week. The 
general conference, which meets every 
two years, charts the future of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific. 
and Cultural Fund. 


Farmers donate calves 


instead of killing them 
Chicago 

White House agreement to help ship 
unwanted Wisconsin calves to victims 
of last month's Hurricane Fifi in 
Honduras has apparently avened 
another public slaughter of calves by 
protesting Midwestem farmers, writes 
Monitor correspondent Robert M. 

Press. 

A State Department official said 
Sunday arrangements are nearly 
complete for the shipment of some 
1,000 calves at private and government 
expense. Wisconsin farmers donating 
the calves say they are losing money 
taising cattle because of high 
production costs and declining income 
from cattle sales. 

Last week Wisconsin farmers publicly 
slaughtered some 600 calves and 
buried them in ditches. Now farmers in 
Texas and other states who have 
threatened to slaughter unwanted 
calves are reportedly showing interest 


in donating them to charities. 


Hong Kong 

The First National City Bank says 
China's oil export earnings are “likely 
to rise dramatically" in the next few 
years, writes Monitor correspondent 
Daniel Southerland. 

In a report released here, the bank 
said that China's oil reserves are 
“large, possibly immense."* The bank 
also said that with no official fanfare, 
China appears to have initiated “a 
significant change in its international 
trade strategy." 

“It seems to have decided to run an 
annual trade deficit, to be financed by 
foreign credit; and apparently it plans 


OCTOBER 21 
“The tris! of eight 


nom moth MAREE 
7 AROUND THE “WORLD 


ν Ohio fH a δὰ oe ae, 


with violeting the civil rights of Kent State nea Stucke 
in May, 1978, bagins mus. District Court in Cleveland, a 


: Opening diy of ἃ special hesring betore U.S. Diatrict Get 
dudge Robart: McRae Jr. to determine whether James Εἰ 
Ray is entitléto a new vial in connection with tha assanoin 
ton of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. on Apri 4, 1968... i 


- it Oklahome tind Ohio. 


aptog) τ othe Henry A. Kissinger is scheduled Ἰο cee 
Soviat Union, where he plans te stay through Get 2 
‘eight nations in Geritral Asia and Europe, 


The Supremé Court is scheduled to hear arguments Chater: 
‘ing tha Prasifiant's power to pardon or commute sentence 
while imposing conditions an pardons or commutations:= < 


is schedulad to make campaign appearine 


The economic commission of the Organization af. perros 


Exporting 
cuss oit prices, 


OCTOBER 24° = 


Countries is scheduled to meat in Vienna 16-3 


United Nations Day. By presidentia ταξι ριον, tha us 


will commemorate the day in 1345 when the UN Chmeter: 


effect. 


President Ford has scheduled politicat sppearances: in 


and Winois. ° 
OCTOBER 28. 


Conference et Presidents and Kings ot the rae Senge’ ir 


Rabat, Morocco. 
OCTOBER 27 . 


Daylight Sag Time ends, During fast winter’ ΕΣ energy 


Congress passed legislation placing the nabon on year-round 
daylight saving time in an attempt to save enargy.-But dovbis 
as to the amount of energy being saved and publit com 
plaints of morning darkness caused Congress to pass «new 


law returning the nation te standard time trom the end of 


tober to the bad of February. 


to pay off 8 considerable part of this 
credit in years to come by greatly 
increasing its exports of ail,” the report 
said. 

in three years, China's oi! output 
rose at the rapid annual rate of about 
25 percent to 50 millon tons in 1973. 
By 1977, the First National City Bank 
Says, its output could reach 120 miltion 
tons, and China could then easily spare 
20 million tons for export,even if its 
domestic oil consumption had doubled. 


Swiss vote down 


foreign-worker limit 
: Bem 
Swiss voters rejected on Sunday a 
right-wing proposed constitutional 
amendment to expel more than a hait- 
million foreign workers and residents. 
Acceptance of the proposal would 
have set a constitutional limit on the - 
number of foreigners in Switzerland at 
500,000 by Jan. 1, 1978. This would 
have forced expulsion of 540,000 non- 
Swiss workers and residents in ‘three 
years. : 


Don't sell sluny:. 
dwellers short ᾿ς 
"The emergence and centisull 

latence af such forms of leer 
that they fulltit ἃ basic and git 
need..." —Froma United atk 
port commenting.on siums ari 
ters in developing countries. The 
-raport emphasizes the need to τῷ 
nize the “positive social characta 
of slums and says governments ἃ 
not place “irrational emphasis on 
(stum) Clearance.” Many such: cle 
ances have been carried out iY 
grant violation” of the human-tigt 
stum people, the report continues 
notes that “squatters, for example 
have demonsthated that popular p 
pation brings results by the.maani 
which they organize their mover 
select'sites and thelr commurilty Ἀ 
ers, and mobilize their meager. re- 
sources in direct efforts: te impiow 
their lives." 


*Oil bargaining Mexican style 


Continued from Page 1 

But working and living together in 
the Echeverria view is based on 
equality — an attitude which Mexi- 
cans think has too seldom been the 
basis for United States-Mexican rela- 
tions. Mr. Echeverria is clearly deter- 
mined to proceed from the basis of 
equality in his talks with Mr. Ford. 

The question of oil will probably 
dominate much of the discussion, 
according to both United States 
sources in Washington and Mexican 
sources in Mexico City. 

Washington would obviously like 
additional sources of foreign oi] and 
the recent Mexican finds in the states 
of Tabasco and Chiapas are substan- 
tial and could help the United States 
become less Sepentient of Middie Bast 
oll sources. 


At OPEC prices | 

But Mexican sources caution that 
they will not allow their ofl to break 
the Arab oil cartel and will sell 
Mexican oil on the world market at 
prices set by the Organization of 
Petroleum £E Countries 


xporting 
(OPEC) to which Mexico has applied: 


for membership. 

This Mexican stand obviously 
dashes any hopes that United States 
oil men have of obtaining less ex- 
pensive oil from Mexico. But even at 
OPEC-established prices, the United 
States would like to obtain a sizable 
portion of the new oil which is 
expected eventually to flow at the rate 
of 2 million barrels daily. 

Whether President ord can win 
any commitment from President 
Echeverria for a portion of the new ol 
is questionable in light of the Mexican 
President's weekend statement. But 
Mr. Ford is expected to try. 


Other issues to discuss 

There are a number of other issues 
on the Ford-Echeverria sgenda: 

@ The old quarrel over the half 


million or more illegal Mexican immi- 
grants“who slip each spring and 
summer over the long, largely un- 
guarded frontier to seek work in the 
United States. 


Mexico is pressing the U.S. for α΄ 


new quota agreement to replace the 
one which Congress revoked 10 years 
ago under Jabor-union pressure. The 
U.S. says that the Mexican migrants 
are not needed owing to mecha- 
nization. 

This- flow of agricultural workers 
across the border epitornizes the most 
divisive factor in relations between 


The migrants represent about δ 
percent of Mexico's total work force, 
but the farm wages which citizens of 
the U.S. spurn represent a high living 
standard for the Mexicans, hence the 
attraction for migrants. 


@ The issue of Cuba, with the 


within the next month. 


Mexico is enthusiastic about the 
expected OAS action, for it never 
went along with the original OAS 
action of 1964 which calledon member 


nations to break diplomatic and trade © 


ties with the government of Cuban 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro. Wash- 
ington, for its part, 1s more wary of 
the move. 


@ President michevertla’a pet proj- 
ect — a Charter of Intemational 
Economic Rights — will play a role in 
the talks. The draft now is before the 
United Nations. and President Ech- 
everria is expected to ask Mr. Ford's 
support for the measure. 


*Kent State trial rumbles. 


Continued trom Page 1 


Mr. Rhodes claimed the only order . 


he gave at a meeting with local and 
state Officials preceding the press 
conference was for an aide to ‘get me 
a second cup of coffee.” He said 


former Adjutant General Sylvester T. - 


Del Corso, who worked for Mr. 
Rhodes, did not consult him for orders 
and claimed Mr. Del Corso would not 
have obeyed any order he gave him. 

Be also claimed he was unaware 
the guardsmen were carrying weap- 
ons and ammunition and Siaimed 
seme of his department heads ex- 
ercised autonomy and would not take 
orders from him. This was not the 
style of government many believed 
existed when Mr. Rhodes was gover- 
nor. 

“Mr. Rhodes's deposition, made in 
early October, was to have been 
sealed until after the November elec- 
tion. However, Federal Judge Don C. 


Young in Toledo muled this could not 
be done. Original reports were that 
Mr. Rhodes ‘wanted the deposition 
sealed. He later denied this but said 
some attorneys in the case wanted it 


Governor Gilligan has attacked Mr. 
Rhodes on his statement that he did 


marcials have depicted bien asa take. 
ener individual who gets things 


"Tat προ ώ O 9 hale 
were confronted with the sttuatien 
similar to the one at Kent State, he 
again would use the National Guard to 
quell disorders, 


He said he would give the adjutant ᾿ 
_ general complete control of the situ- 


-O1d plots never die, they ἜΕ 
reappear as Broadway musicals. 

So goes one of the truer cultural 
homilies of our times. The latest 
example of recycling: 8 1988 play 

. called “The Corn Is Green.” 
Written by a-Welsh actor and 


with a bicycle. Tutored by the 
formidable Miss Moffat, the lad 


ον what success story is per- 
fect? 
in due course there followed the 


buster. What movie-going vet- 
eran of those days cannot still 
hear the chorus of pseudo-Weish 
miners singing carefully ar- 


tion number out of Lawrence 
Welk) as they marched to and 
‘trom work? 


“your maichless sense of unreality 
now that we really need you? 

The question can be partly 
answered. Bette Davis, who in the 
film played the inspirational 
teacher to end all inspirational 
teachers (you better believe), ts 
back in the role again, returning 
to the stage in what has now 
become the third version of ‘‘The 
Corn Is Green” - retitled ‘Miss 
Moffat.” 

Only a few fimny things have 
bappened on the way to a Broad- 
way musical. To give ‘The Corn 
Is Green” its update, the scene 
has been to the Amer- 
ican South, and Miss Moffat is 


ter who makes her first entrance - 


hae sage 4 Holkywood block- ~ 


ranged folk songs (like a produc- — 


Ab, "40's Hollywood! Where 15. 


Melvin 


Maddocks 


inspiring not a Welsh cosl zniner 
but a young black. 

At this point, the off-stage plot 
thickens too. In 1968 James Bald- - 


Long Train's .Been 
Gone,”’ in which 2 black actor got 
his start playing Miss Moffat's 


Moffat” will be “another soap 
opera in blackface,"' a “positively 
dangerous” species of “fantasy.” 
- The most ini of Bald- 
win's cogent sored in 8. 


bluesz-singer - 
friends, then, I merely-‘wigh to - 
register in my own name-aeriall, 
finally impersonal consplaint 
you ain τ my blues because . 
out atch 
go out and 

The statement is sq modast and, 
one would guess, 80 justified in : 


what you're talking about. 
haven't had enough experience: 


pliment, double 
“‘oxperience."’ it 
this discriminatory clause: 


if each person were saying: “Yau 


you've had pain — my kid of 
pain.” Suffering has hecame-& 
kind of exclusive club — or rather 
a hundred exclusive clubs — edch 
with its private set of. initiations. 

What is this new elitism — this 
latest snobbery of specigiization r 
— that denies universality to 
human experience? Partly it may 
be a proper reaction to the platitu- 
dinous blandness of “broth: 
erhood."” But hava we: over. 
reacted? . 

If taken gut of context, Bald- 


Badge af Courage" 
— Stephen Crane had never best 
to war. Emily Dickinson — New 
England reciuge, never-married, _ 
never. held a job — would be. 
allowed to write about practically ἢ 


_ The truth is, one would trust! 
Shakespeare ta write ‘about any- 
thing; one would not trust aA 
mediocre artist to write his auto- 
blography.. 

"Walt Whitman am’ Ia Kes: ; 
mos,” cried that outrageous poet. 
“And what I .asmime you shall 
assume." Wild, wild assumption! ἢ 


. But without it,-perhaps, there can 


be no communication in art or in 


A Monday and Thursday ᾿ 
feature by the Monitor's col- 
ene at fares. 
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RESCUING ABUSED & NEGLECTED 


Across the U.S., abused. 
and neglected children need 
help — urgently. Up to 4,000 
are killed each year by their 
parents; up to 90,000:are 

injured. Should experts take 


children out of abusive homes 


— or work on restoring the 
entire family to harmony? 


First of five articles 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 'The Christian Science Monitor 
Chicago 
When Jody was brought to the hospital, aged four, 


she was so emaciated that her cheekbones protruded . 


beneath dark and sunken eyes. Her upper arms were 
thinner than her wrists. She weighed only 17 pounds. 
Along with severe mainutrition, x-rays revealed 
fractures of the skull, of an arm, and both hands. 

Jody, youngest of five children, was not the victim of 
a merciless kidnapper. It was her own mother who 
had beaten and starved her. 

The four other children escaped abuse, but Jody’s 


notice it."’ 
‘And yet, each year in the U.S., as far a8 experts‘on 


child abuse can estimate, between 1,000 and 4,000 
children are killed by their parents. In New York City 
alone, three or more children are killed by ‘parents 
each week. ᾿ : 

After accidents and some Minesses, abuse and 
negiect are leading causes of childhood death. .- 

Hundreds of thousands more are physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally scarred belt Pa in what one 
doctor calls a slaughter of the innocents. ἶ 

Nationally, experts say, between 74,000 and 90,000 
children a year are physically abused by their parents 
or by someone else caring for them. In New York City 
alone in 1973 there were 3,500 etl fora διὰ 10,600 
negiect cases reported for inve - ae 

ia almost ‘all areas-.of- the nation doctors, psy- 
- social workers, muses, 


case to remain anonymous. 
Among those engaged in rescue work, there tend to 
be two leading themes: (1) to find andhelp the parents 


that are treatable; and (2) to more adequately 
identify situations. where children have no hope in 
their own homes, then to remove the children quickly 
and permanently so they can be provided with better 
care. 
Neither alternative is heralded as 8 panacea. Fierce 
arguments surround all of the aitérnatives. Hach case 
must be resolved on its own merits, with available 
skills and resources being considered. Ἢ 
The basic problem is a deterioration of family life. 
The basic challenge is to make up the deficit of love in 
many families. It is exceedingly difficult to accom- 


En 


Those who know the field of 
abuse and neglect say that only 
the tip of the. iceberg is being 
detected and treated’... there is a 
relative paucity of public money. 


ES 
plish; courts, public agencies, private agencies, and 
individual workers must try to fill the gap left by 
family turmoil. 

As society as a whole becomes more aware of and 
sensitive to the problem, the ability to detect early 
warning signs in families will increase, experts say, 
and more lives can be saved. 

Various deeply humane efforts are shedding some 
light on this subject and are saving some lives. They 
will be covered in subsequent articles. 

‘Yet rays of hope must still shine through heavy 
clouds. Nationally, the picture seems grim. 


Varied forms of maltreatment 
Infants and young chiidren still are being baked in 


ovens, dipped in scalding water, slammed against . 


walls, struck with heavy objects, whipped with light 
cords, severely bitten, chained to their beds and cribs. 
They are being starved and deprived of water and 
other liquids. Sexual abuse is a common form of 
maitreatment. ᾿ 

One District of Columbia policeman told this 
reporter of a case in which parents put a young child 
on ἃ leash, made him stay on:all fours, and eat out of a 
dish on the floor. Neighbors reported the case when 
they saw the mother walking the child in her backyard 
lke a dog. ᾿ 

Social agencies often find cases where health care is 


* not provided for children, 


Emotional scars are harder to heal than physical 
damage: some infants, although fed normally, still 
appear greatly emaciated and even occasionally pass 
on because they never receive the essential emotional 
nurturing of a mother’s tendemess. They die starving 
for love. 

Some older children face an unending barrage of 
cursing and verbal abuse that ingrains zelf-hatred. 
Serious mental illness often results. 

Leontine Young, in her classic book, ‘Wetinesday’s 
Children," cites a case of an emotionally and 
physically abused girl. A social worker, trying to help, 
asked the girl what she wanted to be when she grew 
up. The girl replied she had thought of jumping into a 
bottomless lake. She said, "1ὶ don’t want to be.” 

It is the bizarre and extreme cases that sometimes 


ore 


make the headlines, yet experts say that much of the 
abuse that is treated is done by relatively normal 
parents who cross the boundary from punishment to 
abuse for a variety of reasons, summed up generally 
as an inability to control their impulses. Often the 
damage is done in a moment of rage, a fit of ‘‘instant 
insanity,"" as Dr. Maure Hurt of George Washington 
University in Washington, D.C., described it in an 
interview. 

. Love for youngsters ‘‘must be an unselfish love, 
demanding no response except in the child’s own 
“growth,"’ wrote Pearl Buck in ‘'The Joy of Children’’ 


14 years ago. 


But when this love fails to appear consistently in a 
family, human society has no simple or adequate 
answers. 

Dr. Gerda L. Schulman, a professor of social work 
at Hunter College, New York, describes the humani- 
tarians active in this field as people who “apply the 
idea of universal saivation.’' 

But if these good people do see salvation, it tends to 
be from their own perspective. Professor David Gil of 
Brandeis University, who has done a major study on 
abuse, says everyone sees the problem out of his own 
“box."’ Dr. Saad 2. Nagi, professor of sociology and 
public policy at Ohio State University, says that 
“professional bias is a major problem in the field." 

What kind of mothers and fathers abuse their 
children? Why don't they love? Only 10 percent of 
abusive parents are mentally unstable, according to 
experts in the fleld. The other 90 percent have what 
Dr. Brandt Steele, a psychiatrist and close associate 
of Dr. Kempe, calls ‘problems in mothering.” This 
diagnosis tends to be widely accepted by those 
treating parents. The term ‘abnormal rearing” is 


‘used frequently. 


More often than not abusive parents have been 
badly raised by their own parents. Abuse and neglect 
are passed on from generation to generation. Victims 


of such treatment tend to marry similar persons. 


Abusive and neglecting parents — somewhat sepa- 
rate groups — all tend to feel inadequate. Negiecting 
parents {those who don't adequately feed, clothe, or 
EE CET τ CE, 


The basic problem is to make up 
a deficit of love in many families. it 
is exceedingly difficult to 
accomplish. ... 


——————————— ς΄ -ὐς τ  ππππππαασαν, 
meet other needs) often are simply indifferent and 
usually don't hit their children. 

- Abusive parents often are good housekeepers and 
providers but they have ‘short fuses.’ Both cat- 
egories -- and they sometimes do overlap — express a 
selfish immaturity that fails to perceive a child's 
needs. Often the parents look to their children, even 
the infants, to satisfy their own “needs,"" and 
“punishment” is inflicted when the children fail to 
‘Tespond. 


- But many of these parents want to learn how to love. 


One social worker told ‘of a mother who went to a 
grocery store and carefully watched exactly how 
Other mothers treated their youngsters. She came 
back to the social worker and said she was going to try 


Second section 
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He can't go home — and ahead lies 
an institution. This child was taken 
from his home in a major Western city 


Ὁ for his own well-being. Now he waits 
‘ for an official of a child protection 


agency to take him away to a new life. 
What more can be done to help him — 
and his parents? 


some of the methods she he@? <scived. (Her mother 
had never treated her kindly, she Said. ) 

Following are some highlights in the areaof child 
abuse and neglect: 

@ The problems of abuse and neglect are seen by 
many as a part of a larger children’s-rights movement 


that encompasses juventle justice, health care, educa-- 


tion, family life — in short, al! aspects of a child's life. 

@ Those who know the field of abuse and neglect 
say that only the tip of the iceberg of this hidden social 
problem is being detected and treated. Reporting of 
incidents is racing ahead of provisions for treatment. 

@ In large part treatment being offered is ‘‘brush- 
fire,"’ meeting emergencies but not delving into 
deeper, longer-term needs of children, parents, and 
families. There is a relative paucity of public money 
(and even 1659 private money) in this aspect of social 
work, considering that the problem is a sign of 
fundamental social ills. 


Abuse and neglect occur everywhere 

Dr. Gi of Brandeis concluded that in cases of abuse 
where the father spends as much time in the presence 
of the children as the mother, it ts the father who tends 
to be the most abusive parent. Fathers are harder to 
get into treatment. But because child-rearing centers 
largely on mothers, the research and practice in the 
fleld tends to focus on mothers. 

@ Abuse and neglect occur not only in big cities 
and small towns but in rural areas as well. 

@ Neglected and abused children are found not only 
in lower income families but in affluent middle-class 
and upper-class homes, too. But cases among the poor 
are reported the most, and these are the parents who 
become most involved with social agencies and the 
law. 

@ It has taken 12 years for definitions of physical 
abuse to take reasonable shape in laws. Struggles over 
legal definitions of neglect, which has many cultural 
aspects, and emotional abuse, which has highly 
personal overtones, are under way. Several states 
already permit removal of children from homes on 
erounds of emotional abuse. ᾿ 

@ Life-styles of today — drug abuse, alcoholism, 
relaxed sexual standards, easy divorce, the ‘general 
loosening of commitment and regponsibility in per- 
sonal relations," a5 one social worker puts it — all 
take their toll on dependent and defenseless children. 

@ A bigh percentage of men and women become 
Parents with little or no specific Imowledge about the 
needs and demands of infants and young children. 
“The American dream — that because you can have 
kids you tmow how to raise kids — ig absolutely 
fictitious,” says Dr. Edward F. Lenoski of Los 
Angeles, 5 

Φ As if in unwitting revenge, a good percentage of 
these children turn and rend society for the ill 
beginning thrust upon them. Studies in Denver and 
New York, recently completed and not yet published, 
indicate close to 40 percent of delinquent children had 
abuse and/or neglect in thelr own backgrounds. 

@ Present therapy has shown little promise of 
significantly healing the lives of these unfortunate 
youngsters unless the trouble is detected and treated 
early in their lives — preferably before school age. 


Tomorrow: two success stories — and the urgent 
need for more. 
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Two-button, deep-pocket suit by Ted Lapidus 


Andre Courreges’s white tanker sports embroidered sailboat 


coming feature 


MONEY-SAVING IDEAS 
FOR HOLIDAY 
ENTERTAINING 


HOW POOR NATIONS 
CAN INDUSTRIALIZE 
SAFELY 


VISITING 
MEXICO? 


BOOK EARLY 


Leisure themes : 
dominate in ’75 


By Margaret de Miraval 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Paris 
Prior to World War I, Paris was 
the established capital of feminine 
finery, with ‘London equating the 
absolute mecca for men's sartorial 
splendor. Today however, these roles 
have changed, with some of the 
strongest fashion statements in 
women's wear during the past decade 
originating from King's Road and 
Carnaby Street, while all Gaul is 
simultaneously attempting to cream 

some of the crop from Saville Row. 
During the first four months of this 
year export sales of French mens- 
wear increased by 25 percent com- 
pared to the same period in 1973, 
epitomized by Pierre Cardin's im- 
Pressive turnover. The influential 
couturier frankly admits that cater- 
ing to Adam is 10 times more lucra- 
tive than designing custom-made or 

mass-produced raiments for Eve. 


Happy compromise 
Silhouettes are also closely akin; 


the beautifully cut business suits and « 


casual sportswear from England are 
evolving in Continental collections for 
spring and summer 1975. Pre- 
sentations held during four days at 
the Porte de Versailles exhibition 
halls attracted buyers from 77 coun- 


tries. The increase of 22 percent over - 


last year proves that menswear is in 
great shape, literally and fig- 
uratively. 

Leisure themes exert tremendous 
influence this season. It's a happy 
compromise between frayed jeans 
worn to the office and the classic bin- 


.Three-piece suit in unlined cotton from Kemo 


Paris trends in menswea 


attache case every time he steps out 
the front door. Newest trousers are 
cut smooth and flat across the front 
without tucks or darts, with slashed or 
511 pockets at the sides and hip 
pockets in back. Jackets sport as 
many as four pockets in graded sizes, 
all really roomy and functional. 
One important buyer at the mens- 
wear salon insisted on trying on 
‘ every garment he contemplated pur- 
chasing to assure that the Pockets 
were large enough to really carry all 
the paraphernalia that men tradition- 
ally insist is to be found only ina 
woman's handbag. If the covey of 
Pockets still proves insufficient, 
there's always the holster; a flat 
Jeather carryall gadget strapped onto 
the suspenders, worn under the jacket 
like ἃ policeman's gun holster. 


Opposing patterns 


Sports and letsure wear evolve in 
lighter weight and supple double- 
faced fabrics most often featured 
without a lining. All the dominant 
jacket silhouettes — the slimmed- 
down blouson or Eisenhower battle 
jacket with snap closings, the shirt 
and belted Safari jackets, and the 
Mao tunics with Standup collar — are 
played up with pipings, stitched edges 
and bi-toned treatments. . 

Shirts are styled slightly looser for 
summer wear with short-sleeved 
models in lisle or cotton voile playing. 
up the same deep-cut roomy armhole 
that turns up in women’s Sportswear. 
For town wear the deep-pointed but- 
ton-down collar leads off, with the 
new detail of the collar button fes- 
tured in the same size as the front 
panel buttons. Another influence from 
the United States is the matching 
shirt, tie, and pocket handkerchief, all 
in the same discreet Oxford cloth or 
minichecked cotton, though newer 
effects feature the necktte and color. 
coordinated handkerchtef in opposing 
patterns. 


Light-weight wool suit by Lapidus keys to a colorful tie 


midriff, present alternatives to that 
perennial crocodile. 

Delft blue, sandalwood, and rose- 
wood, the three promotional shades 
for summer sutts and sportswear, 
sound rather wild but the tones are 
actually soft and dusty evolved in 
muted checks or flecked and heathery 
tweeds. Neckties tand to add to the 
note of frivolity, with border patterns 
spaced out toward the knot, flower, 
and butterfly motifs. Enormous me- 
dallions are centered between &eo- 
metric stripes and sunrays. There are 
also realistic reproductions of Miro 
and Vasarely paintings and figurative 
motifs copied from 1920 line drawings 
of people and street scenes, 


Givenchy dresses men 
for rain or shine. Win- 
dowpane-plaid sweater: 
over gray flannel slacks : 
completes the wet- . 
weather picture. 


striped banker’s suit. Europeans have 
also just discovered the suit with two 
pair of trousers, an idea imported 
from the United States. The solid 
toned and checked or patterned Pants 
assort to the same jacket, Permitting 
variety and an easing of the wear and 
tear on a single pair of trousers. 


The joy ΟἹ the season can be 
expressed without breaking the 
budget! food editor Phyllis 
Hanes tells how with ἃ butet of 
ideas. They range from old 
fashioned menus and recipes 
(including = homemade candy 
mints and plum Pudding) 
through cost-cutting items from 
torengn cuisines to casserole 
Parties. They even include sug 
gestions tor managing a Christ- 
mas dinner in a small apart- 
ment. With photos and 
Sketches. 


THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 24 


Can Third World nations prog- | New highways and improved 
fess without destroying their transportation in every field will 
environment and way of life? ἢ help funnel visitars inte Mexico 
Two articles on the Sci. | this year. Accommodations will 
ence:Environment page probe ἢ be tight. But ἃ speciai feature 
the issue, The first covers ἢ on Mexico will help you tind in- 
henya’s quick action to save ἃ teresting tourist areas and Sug: 
take from pollution, The second gestions to cut travel costs. It 
describes Cultural Survival, Inc.. ἢ offers expert advice from the 
an Organation that attempts ἢ Monitor's travel editor Ralgh 
to protect endangered, so-called Hubley, Latin American corre- 
Primitive tribes. siti James Goodsell, and 
others, 


Amusing variations 

Unisex trends are strong, especially 
in knitwear. The most exciting new 
designs evolve bold Aztec-inspired 
patterns worked in broad diagonal 
jacquards and bandings across the 
front only, contrasting the solid-toned 
back and sleeves. 

Andre Cor » another couturier. 
doing a Jand-office business in mens- 
wear, has come up with a number of 
amusing variations on the classic 
Lacoste polo shirt in summer tricots. 
Spert motifs, such as ‘the sailboat 
embroidered at one side, or a tennis 
met and racket faced across the 


Dominant trend 

Another dominant trend is toward 
roultiple pockets on both jackets ang 
trousers, eliminating the somewhat 
ludicrous sight of a man toting about a 


TUESDAY, TUESDAY, handbag or being obliged to carry an 


OCTOBER 29 OCTOBER 29 
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_ Schools 
should get 
_ most for 
- teaching 
. dollar 


*.Cynthia Parsons is an 
educator who has worked 
with school districts and 
‘citizens’ groups in an- 
alyzing school budgets. In 
this series she explores 
ways to cut school costs 
and still maintain quality 
education. 


Salaries and wages account for the 


: Hion’s share of school costs in the 


United States. Teachers’ salaries 
alone run to about 70 percent of the 
budget, on the average. So in looking 
for fat and waste in your school 
district budget, you should pinpoint 
who is paid for what and why. 

The exceptionally serious situation 
of one 15,000-pupil California school 
district illustrates the point. In its 


m case, instructional costs run to only 


about 55 percent of the budget. And 
classroom teacher salaries are less 
than half the budget total. But this 
does not mean the teachers are 
underpaid. 

This district has some of the highest 
paid teachers in the entire nation. 
There even are several teachers 
drawing full pay who have no teach- 
ing assignments due to a shrinking 


| enrollment. 


Replacements hired 


Yet as teachers move or retire, 
replacements are hired while some 
existing teachers continue to be paid 
not to teach, nor are they absorbed 
into the support services of the school, 
nor are they used as substitutes. 

In this particular school district the 
administrative overload is enormous. 
Tens of thousands of dollars are spent 
out of a revolving fund which are 


, unaccounted for. The cost of running 


this school district probably could be 


+» cut by 10 or even 20 percent just by 
+, initiating economies in the nonin- 
. structional costs category. This is the 


ia Sy 


kind of cost-cutting guidance you can 
get by following fiscal analysis this 
series outlines. 

But first, what about teachers? 
What about the sensitive issues of pay 
levels and working conditions? Are 
teachers still the most underpaid 
Professionals in the industrialized 
United States? Is your school system 
short-changing its teachers? 

You certainly won’t be able to 
answer those questions just by look- 
ing at the average school budget. Few 
are constructed for such analysis. 
Divide expenditures 

But after dividing up all ex- 
Penditures into the two categories of 
“instructional"" and  ‘noninstruc- 
ional’ costs, you can begin to deal 
wih salaries for all types of person- 


One budget, for a Texas school 
district, lists payroll costs at 
$8,983,950 under the heading “Instruc- 
tional Service.” Right under this is 
another heading, ‘Instructional Ad- 
ministration,”” with payroll costs 
listed at $132,198. The next heading is 
“Instructional Resources and Media 
Services."" Payroll costs: $79,930. 

But wait, there are more salary 
expenses, Under ‘‘School Adminis- 


How Indiana Univ 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana University cut its food bill 
by $117,583 during the past year by: 

Ὁ Buying food in quantity. 

@ Cutting down on the size of 
portions. 

6 Adding textured vegetable pro- 
tein to ground-beef products. 

Φ Eliminating much food waste. 


According to an annual report pre- 
Pared by Burr Jackson, director of 
Indiana University’s Campus Food 
Service, the school managed to hold 

costs to an 8.4 percent increase 
while in the open market inflation 
sent costs up 28 percent during the 
year, 


Buying ahead 
One way that Indiana University 
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By Barth J Fathenberg. statt photographer 


Teachers in your school should teach and not do ‘housekeeping’ chores 


tration,” is a payroll cost of $400,626; 
under ‘Guidance and Counseling,” 
some $69,520; under ‘Attendance and 
Social Work Services," a payroll of 
$21,770. “Health Services” payroll is 
$89,920. The ‘Pupil Transportation” 
payroll is $52,278. 

What is more, something called 
“Co-curricular Activities" has a 
$177,040 payroll. The “Plant Mainte- 
nance and Repair” payroll comes to 
$582,969. And “General Adminis- 
tration’ finishes it off at $239,190. 


Who are these people 

Who are all these people? What do 
they do? How many of them teach? 
Are any underpaid? Are any overpaid 
for the services performed? 

Without knowing what all those 
titles really, mean, it would seem that 
teachers receive about $7 million and 
noninstructional personnel about $2 
million more. Since the grand total is 
close to. $10 million, it doesn’t take 
much analysis to discover that this 
school district probably is over 


MAKING 
SCHOOL 


DOLLARS 
COUNT 


A citizen's task force in this com- 
munity would have its job cut out for 
it. It would have to factor out every 
job hidden in these lump sums. Job 
descriptions would have to be bal- 
anced against specific salaries. 

Only by analyzing a budget in this 
way, can you find redundant person- 
nel. 

Most school systems have generous 
fringe benefits for tenure teachers. 
This can tie up as much as 11 percent 
of a school districts’ funds for the 
foreseeable future. 

How can 8 district avoid adding to 
this fiscal burden? It can contract for 
services, paying onetime costs, and 
avoid becoming lifetime ‘‘keepers"’ of 
nonteaching teachers. 


Qualified teachers available 
There are more persons in the 
United States who are qualified and 
want to teach than there are full-time 
jobs. In other words, it’s a buyer’s 
market. Qualified, certified citizens 
make excellent teacher aldes. Paid by 
the hour, untenured by the school 
system, they do the same quality 
work as ‘‘regular'’ teachers, but at 


one-half or even one-third the ex-' 


pense. 
Two aides, costing about $10,000 2 


year, can do as good a job as one™ 


$14,000-a-year tenured teacher. They 
may even do a better job. 


Many teachers and administrators 


won't like it, but their salaries and 
fringe benefits are subject to public’ 
scrutiny. In order for a citizens’ task. 
force to carry out its cost-analysis” 
mandate, it will be necessary to tie 
every salary and every contract toa 
job description. To avoid unnecessary 
friction, this might be done without 
using the names of individuals hold- 
ing the jobs. 

Are the high schools in your city 
turning out business course gradu- 
ates? Perhaps these students could’ 


take on some of the business jobs of__professional employee lies on such a . 
the school district for pay and under ‘grid — or how non-academic person- 


supervision. It is not only good educa- 
tion to give students on-the-job train- 
ing, but prudent business manage- 
ment as well. 


Big saving possible 

Is an adult being paid $6,000 to 
$7,000 a year to type and run off the 
school notices when a couple of 
students could do this for under $3,000 
ayear? 

Research has discovered that when 
children teach, all the children ben- 
efit, but the greater benefit comes to 
the one doing the instructing. This 
isn’t theory or academic pipe dream- 
ing. It is fact. Hence, your school 
district should have students help 
teach younger pupils, especially in 
giving individualized attention and 
small class teaching. 

What is your pupil:teacher ratio 
now? Is it around 30:1? If so, consider 
moving it up to 36:1 or even 40:1 based 
on the staff of full-time salaried 
teachers. Then the schools could 
achieve a 25:1 or even 20:1 ratio by 
augmenting the staff with student 
teachers and hourly-wage aides. 

Many of you will find, as you begin 
developing job descriptions for some 


of the most highly paid teachers, that } 


their skills are being wasted. While 


Correction 


In the first article of this series 
on Oct. 2, statistics given for the 
falling population of children in 
the United States were incorrect. 


According to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, there was a drop of 859,000 in 
the total number of children un- 
der five years of age comparing 
July, 1974, with April, 1970. 


ersity-cut its food bill by $117,583. 


keeps a rein ‘on inflation is to buy 
ahead. . 

The. 82,000 square feet of storage 
space used by food service is jam 
packed with theat and groceries as 
some insurance against continuing 
price increases. 

‘Meat is made to go further by using 
textured vegetable protein in ground- 
beef dishes. By adding the vegetable 
supplement to 215,904 pounds of meat, 
the food service department was able 
to save $22,812. 

A $20,000 savings was effected by 

Θ᾽ the size of hamburger pat- 
ties from six to ἃ pound to eight to a 
pound. Hot dogs now come 12 to a 
pound instead of 10 to a pound. This 
means 8. savings of over $7,000 plus 
another $290 by using broken franks 


when possible. 
By using 2 less convenient form of 


packaging for bacon and ham, $5,000 
was saved In each case. 


Qunce chopped 


By chopping one ounce off the size 
of steaks, which are now four ounces, 
more than $12,500 was saved. Fresh 
frozen chicken was purchased Instead 
οἵ precooked and this meant an 
expenditure of $26,420 less. More than 
$15,000 was saved by buying imported 
beef. 

Indiana University food service 
also got a boost from the students. 

Last year, a student committee 
against food waste mounted a ''Be a 
Food Ecologist’ campaign. Result: a 
25 percent reduction in food waste 
which amounted to 285,982 pounds of 
food. A similar program is on the 
docket for this year. 


their prime skili may be the teaching 
of reading to non-English speaking 
children, they may spend the major- 
ity of their teaching time on house- 
keeping chores and on subjects for 
which they have little or no en- 
thusiasm. 

That's not just human waste. That's 
poor fiscal accountability. 


Difficult to decipher 


Most school districts have a salary 
scale. This is like a grid or graph. 
Across the columns generally are 
academic steps from the BA to the 
PhD. And then down the rows are the 
years of service. One cannot tell from 
that Texas school district budget with 
the 11 payroll categories where any 


nel fit on the scale. 
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It is essential to place all employees 
on such a scale correctly. When a 
Massachusetts school district did this, 
it found that more than 70 percent of 
all personnel was at the far right and 
the bottom line of this grid — the high- 
pay area. Even service personnel had 
many years of service and they were 
at the top of the pay scale. Average 
age of the teaching staff was 50. Less 
than 20 teachers were untenured. 
‘That schoo] district will have no fiscal 
relief for more than 20 years in the 
instructional category. 

Remember, in dealing with 
teacher's salaries, there are two sides 
to the issue — the legitimate pay 
claims of teachers and the equally 
legitimate claim of taxpayers to eco- 
nomical school management. 


newspaper. 


How to work for 

The Christian Science 
Monitor. A message 
for students. 


When Mary Baker Eddy founded The 
Christian Science Monitor, she had no 
illusions. It would take selflessness, 
vision, determination and staying-power 

“to start and maintain a great world 


{t stilt does. 


Right now, we're looking for students 
to represent the Monitor at colleges 
throughout the world. And to put it right 
on the line, we're looking for people 
who will have no illusions about the 
efforts necessary to get the work done. 


in this work, while you're pretty much 
on your own, our staff supports you. 
We have some materials you will be able 


Teachers have never been more 
organized or more militant. The 
American Federation of Teachers, 
part of the organized labor move- 
ment, has put “fear and trembling” 
into the previously meek and mld 
National Education Association. To- 
gether, these two organizations have 
more thar 1.3 million teachers in their 
ranks. Dues are high. There’s money 
to help teachers strike for higher pay 
and for better working conditions. 

While an almost equal number of 
teachers is unaffiliated with ether of 
these two groups, most large school 
districts have been forced into collec- 
tive bargaining positions with one 
group or the other. What benefits one 
group, benefits aliteachers. 

By and large, the militant teachers 
have been winning their battles. But 
just because teachers were short- 
changed in the past and many of their 
victories are justified doesn't mean 
school districts and their taxpayers 
should meekly accede to all teacher 
demands. 

Taxpayers have loo long been de- 
prived of effective representation at 
the bargaining table by the pour 
quality of legal service personne! 
hired by school districts to face the 
capable and sophisticated legal staffs 
and consultants working with teacher 


organizations. 
Best advice needed 


Here is one place your school 
district should not skimp. While the 
“home-town"' lawyer or lawyer's of- 
fice may be able to handle general 
school affairs, you would do well to 
see if the district has the best labor: 
relations legal advice. 

Where is this expense in the bud- 
get? With school staff getting $9 
million of a $10 million budget, it 
would behoove that Texas school 
system to pay a few thousand dollars 
for the best labor-relations counsel 
available. 

Can you find legal service costs in 
your schoo! budget? If not, ask for 
them. 

If teachers bargain for and get just 
8 1 percent raise in a $9 million total 
payroll, that's $90,000. Has your 
school district ever paid $90,000 for 
the best labor-relations legal advice 
available? Even $20,000 may be 
enough to save the $90,000. And in the 
long run, all sides benefit from truly 
effective labor-management bargain- 
ing. 

Third in ἃ series. Next article, 
Tuesday, Oct. 29, on the Education 
Page: What does it cost to educate 5 


pupil? 


to use, and a folder full of ideas. 
You look for prospective Monitor 


readers among professors and students. 
You tell them about the paper, its many 


benefits for their classes and their lives. 
And you help them subscribe. The work's 
Straightforward, and it takes enthusiastic 
people who'll get to it regularly. 


What's the benefit for the person wha 
does the work? The satisfaction of sharing 
the Monitor and all it offers with people 
who need and want its balanced 
perspective. And liberal commissions are 
Daid on aif subscriptions. 


{f you want to learn more, write us. We'll 
send you some details about the job; you 
can make up your mind then. 


Write: 


Jack H. Thornton 

The Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street 

Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 
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A nuclear power plant at Plymouth, Mass.—U.S. self-sufficiency may have to wait 


A-power: too expensive now? 


Utilities cancel plans as drift 
of U.S. economy jeopardizes capital 


By Martin Skala 
Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Pittsburgh 

Recent cutbacks and deferrals in 
the ordering of nuclear power plants 
could imperil the U.S. goal of achiev- 
ing a substantial measure of energy 
self-sufficiency by 1980. 

Because of capital financing prob- 
lems and reduced demand for electric 
power, utilities in recent months have 
deferred or canceled more than 128 
nuclear- or fosstl-fueled power plants. 
Many were scheduled to come on-line 
before 1980, but will not be available 
to meet growing U.S. energy de- 
mands. 

The cutbacks in nuclear units, ac- 
cording to Robert E. Kirby, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation's vice- 
chairman for operations, will make it 
“very difficult’ to meet President 
Ford's 1980 target date for phasing 
out oil-fired plants from the nation's 
base-loaded electrical capacity. 


Lower operating cost 


Although nuclear units cost about 
half as much to operate as oil-fired 
plants, financially pinched utilities 
are shying away from atomic power 
because of higher initial construction 
costs, environmentalist opposition, 
and the lengthy governmental licens- 
ing process. 

Because of the stretch-out of nu- 
clear plant deliveries and construc- 
tion delays, Westinghouse recently 
lowered its 1980 projections of U.S. 
nuclear power generating capacity to 
100,000 megawatts, a 20 percent de- 
cline from earlier estimates. 

The financial plight of the utility 
industry is of major concern to West- 
inghouse, one of the two leading U.S. 
builders of nuclear reactors and tur- 
bine generators. Westinghouse’s 
power system operations have tradi- 
tionally provided 30 to 40 percent of 
corporate earnings, a substantial por- 
tion of which have resulted from 
turbine generator shipments. 

Mr. Kirby, who was recently picked 
to succeed Donald C. Burnham as 
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chairman and chief executive officer 
of the $6 billion company, says the 
utilities sorely need ‘‘rate relief’’ to 
attract sufficient capita] to finance 
expansion. “Otherwise the energy 
crisis will get worse, with more 
brownouts and blackouts,’’ he noted 
in an interview. 

‘The former head of Westinghouse's 
$3 billion construction, defense, and 
electronics business insists that many 
utilities are already skimping on 
maintenance and upkeep and may 
soon be operating with too thin a 
margin of spare generating capacity 
for peak consumption periods. 


Utilities’ problem 

Raising the utilities’ investment-tax 
credit from 4 to 10 percent, as 
proposed by the Ford administration, 
would have ‘limited value," accord- 
ing to Mr. Kirby. Like many other 
industries, he says, utilities face a 
“serious liquidity squeeze,’ which 
has sharply reduced the funds avail- 
able for new plant and equipment 
expenditures. 

Public Service Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, for example, has asked Off- 
shore Power Systems Company, 8 
Westinghouse affiliate, to postpone 
delivery of four floating nuclear 
power plants from 1980-to 1985. 

The floating units are tobe butit ata 
new $2176 million production site in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for which West- 
inghouse and its partners have al- 
ready spent more than $25 million. 

Nevertheless, Westinghouse’s order 
backlog in capital goods and indus- 
trial equipment is in ‘‘healthy shape," 
Mr. Kirby says. 

The company's foreign business is 
strong, especially in the nuclear 
power field. European nations are 
pressing ahead much faster than the 
United States in building atomic 
power units, Mr. Kirby says, ‘‘to 
escape the clutches of the Aral 

Company planners, however, : are 
concerned that 2 weakening economy 
and lower corporate profits will cause 
many industries to slash their capital 


spending. 
The downswing in housing and 
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COMMON SHARES DIVIDEND 


The Board of Trustees 

has declared a quarterly 
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Common Shares, payable 
December 27, 1974 to 
shareholders of record at 
the close of business on 
December 1, 1974. 


LEONARD A. O’CONNOR 


shrinking consumer incomes have 
already had an adverse impact on 
Westinghouse’s varied consumer 
product lines. 

Earlier the company had hoped to 
improve on its 1978 profit perfor 
mance, the first- had 
declined in almost a decade. But for 
the first nine months earnings per 
share dipped to $1.18, down from $1.56 
a year earlier. The falloff in profits, 
the company indicated, came from 
continuing losses in its major appli- 
ance business, failure to recoup rising 
materials costs in the sale of power 
generation equipment, and difficul- 
ties in finding buyers for some ailing 
subsidiaries. | 


Losing ventures cut ; 

Westinghouse has made “‘progress"* 
in turning around or disposing of 
several money eae subsidiaries, 
according to Mr. Kirby. Three of 
these operations — low-income hous- 
ing. waste-water treatment, and di- 
rect-mail order — were newer ven- 
tures that represented part of the 
company’s diversification thrust in 
the late 1960's. 

At that time, Westinghouse made a 
concentrated effort to develop new 
markets apart from its traditional 
emphasis on consumer appliances, 
utility equipment, and motors. Some 
of the ventures, such as security 
systems and Florida land devel- 
opment, were successful, but the 
majority were not. These have either 
been terminated or, according to Mr. 
Kirby, are “1 the process of deacqui- 
sition.” 


Wariness sharpened 
Westinghouse is much more wary 
now than it was five years ago about 
tackling government-sponsored proj- 
ects, especially in areas of social 
cuncern. Once considered ‘‘ 
markets’’ by Westinghouse planners, 


such activities as low-income hous-. 


ing, oceanography, and training of the 
hard-core jobless have yielded paliry 
returns because of changing govern- 
ment policies. 

With diversification no longer a 
major consideration, Westinghouse is 
entering 2 period ‘‘where corporate 
resources have to be allocated much 
more carefully among existing busi- 
nesses,"’ Mr. Kriby says. 


Hard work required 

Wail Street analysts believe the 
company will have to work hard to 
restore sagging profit margins. If 
utilities continue to trim their capital 
expenditures, says R. Εἰ. Quasman of 
Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan, West- 
inghouse could be faced with an 
excess capacity in its turbine gener- 
ator operations within several years. 
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Market analysts 
may need 
| more convincing 


By Ron Scherer 
Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

Profit taking sheared the gains last 
week from ἃ record-breaking stock 
market rally. 

The rally, which amounted to gain 
of more than 100 points on the Dow 
Jones industrial average in nine day, 
came to an end on Tuesday when the 
average gave back 15 points. On 
Wednesday it lost 16 more. 

Still, the result by the end of the 
week was only a net loss of 3.29 points, 
with the Dow closing at 664.88. Sig- 
nificantly, 1,092 issues rose and 739 
declined. Volume was mostly moder- 
ate, but slower on days the market 
declined. 

Glamour stocks once again were 
weak. Among the former Miers, 
Xerox, off 7, reported record third- 

quarter results but a slower growth 
ata: and Eastman Kodak, off 4%, 
reported lower third-quarter net. 

The big question circulating on Wall 
Street was, "15 the rally for real?” 
Too many times this past year in- 
vestors have experienced rallies, only 
to see equity prices fall even further. 
Thus, the question of whether or not a 
bottom has been reached echoed 
through the financial canyons. 


Not convinced 


Expressing his doubts, Jerry Kopf, 
president of Security Counseling Cor- 
poration, 2 Chicago money manager, 
said, ‘I’m not convinced this is any 
more than a rally in a bear market. [f 
the market rallies to 720 or 740, will it 
really help anyone?”* 

Mr. Kopf, who says he has been 
very cautious with the $5 million he 
Tuns, expects 2 better tone if interest 
rates come down. ‘There certainly is 
enough money around to fuel the 
advance," he says. 

Agrees Gary Helms, portfolio 
strategist at L. F. Rothschild, ‘There 
is 8 lot of cash on the sidelines that 
would like to get back into the market 
when the environment improves.” 
Mr. Helms says he senses ‘we've 
seen the bottoms” as interest and 
industrial commodity prices fall. He 
says he has become more of a 
believer in the market rally. 

Industrial commodity prices in 
some instances continued to fall last 


‘Is the stock rally as real’? 


“New ew York Stock Exchange 


week, For example, ong of the major 
copper producers, ene Dodge, re- 
duced prices about § percent as 
copper inventories mounted. 


Cost-cutting drive _ 
‘The slowdown in business activity 


“There fs 2 strong feeling the con- 
sumer will be pinched next year, and 
the auto is the one thing he can defer 
purchasing.’ 


Week on 


Wall Street 


Because of such sentiments, Chrys- 
ler Corporation began a cost-cutting 
campaign that incinded closing a 
plant and laying off 3,900 workers for 
three weeks. Analysts generally said 
they expected the automaker to cut its 
dividends, since earnings would just 
barely cover the dividend expense. 
Chrysier was off %, and Ford andGM 
likewise dropped fractionally. 

At the same time auto output was 
falling, the nation’s total actual eco- 
nomic output (gross national product) 
likewise fell — at a 2.9 percent anrmual 
rate in the third quarter. Meanwhile, 
inflation surged at an 113.5 percent 
annual rate. Home building remained 
at low levels through September, the 
Commerce Department reported, and 
consumer confidence hit its lowest 
point in 28 years, a University of 
Michigan po} indicated. 

While the news appeared grim on 
some fronts, pressures continued on 
the money front. The most notable 


oer ἱπᾶδχ (rght hard scale) - 


activity was Big retell εὐ 
intermediate-term notes fan 
Ma Bell subsidiary, Pact! 
phone & Telegraph. The 880 
offering, priced to yield ar 
percent, were sold down | te “t 
in one day, Η 


Arabs invest 


Also causing chatter on.th 
market desk was a hig hi 
petrodollars invested by the 
Reserve for some of its Arab 
ers. Approximately $729 
moved into the market, . | 
Treasury bill prices. 

The money market was 
bolstered by ἃ §400 million di 
the money supply. At the sar 
Joans at 12 leading New Yor 
rose by $125 muon... 

Despite reporting lower ‘a 
Polaroid stock rose 7%. Analy 
they were tmpreased to δῷ (Ὁ 
rising sales of Polarotd’s SX, 
era in the face of consumersgy 

Kodak also had wale 
ever. inflation costa ate: ii 
causing the firm to report ear 
$1 pentane compared witht 


First, a Scripps Oceanograplis 
accidentally made a discov 
Norway. Then the Mexican ¢ 
ment announced a major dit 
‘Finally, Houston O11 & Minera 
it made a discovery of a new-gt 
about two miles off the Texgs 
One analyst said the find i¢ pote 
as large as Houston's Poift-8 
field, which supplies a majo 
centage of its earnings. The. 
traded on the Amex, spurted th 


Government beckons small saver 


For Wednesday’s sale of Treasury notes, 


minimum is again $1,000——but for 4% years 


By David T. Cook 
Business-financial correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The federal government is welcom- 
ing small savers back as buyers of 
high-! ag cent tes Ancona notes. 
Department effec- 

tively eliminated these savers from 


its September note sale by upping the . 


minimum purchase from $1,000 to 
$10,000. The average saver’s bank 
balance 1s $3,800. 

The minimum purhase for this 
Wednesday’s sale of $1 billion worth 
of notes due in 444 years is back at the 
more affordable $1,000 level. 

But in the one in which average 
savers were prevented from 
T-notes, interest rates fell. So the 
coupon interest’ rate carried by the 
notes to be sold this Wednesday will 
likely be leas than consumers have 
earned on T-notes purchased eariier. 
The precise interest rate will be 
determined by an auction procedure 
after competitive and noncompetitive 
bids are submitted Wednesday. 


Maturity period extended 

A Treasury Department decision 
also makes the notes less attractive to 
modest savers. The 44-year maturity 
period placed on this week's notes tles 
up savers’ funds more than two years 
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longer than the notes available in 
August. 

Government bond dealers say there 
is no way to predict the precise 
coupon interest rate the notes will 
carry. But the interest should be 
“somewhere in the range’ of existing 
Treasury notes that mature around 
the same time, one analyst notes. 
Similar securities have recently been 
priced to yleld between 7. 78 and 7.8 
percent. 

That is more than depositors get in 
savings-bank accounts, where the 
maximum interest rate on funds held 
for four years is 7.5 percent. But it is 
not so appealing as the 9 percent 
coupon interest rate offered: on the T- 
notes sold in August. 


No explanation given © 


Small savers were excluded from 
September's note sale because of the 


money. 
Treasury ϑαδοταονϑϊαεν, Jack F. 
a called the decision to exclude 
Savers a "‘painful balancing’’ of 
interest. There was no formal Trea- 
sury Department explanation for the 
decision to reinstate a lower min- 
imum-purchase leve] on T-notes. 

The minimum-purchase “change 
comes at a time when both the - 
housing and the savings industry have 
some positive news to Ponder.’ 

“There may be ἃ chance"’ that the 
nation’s savings and loans will not 
have a net outflow of deposits this 
month as they have for several recent 
months, says Joseph Sims of the U.S. 
Savings and Loan League. . 


Too early to tell 


‘The nation’s largest sayings in- 
stitution, Home Savings ἃς Loan AS30- 
ciation in . recently re- 


report a similar turnarotind, sa 
industry economists say it is toa 
to extrapolate a national- trend 
this positive data. ᾿ 
Meanwhile. the housing indust 
the doldrums due to ἃ lack of.1 
gage money, got $7.75 billic 
federal aid Friday as President 
signed the Emergency Home 
chase Assistance Act, The law. ai 
rizes a government agency: 


money to lend. 


sale is expected to have “gone ᾿ 
tive impact" both on S&L...dep 
and mortgage-lending © ‘capab! 
says Dennis Jacoby, an ecane 
with the U.S. Savings. ahdil 

League. He says that the. iy 
interest T-notes will stili appeé 


. 8&L passbook holders, who rec 


only 5.25 percent on their funds. .᾿ 

Consumers who want to purcha! 
notes can use 8, broker or deal dire 
with the government and =e 
kerage costs. 


Mailed tenders considered 


Applications to purchase the πὶ 
will be accepted at Federal Rest 
Banks or branches throughout 
country util 1:80 p.m. esatern ¢ 
Ught time Wednesday. Mailed } 


_, competitive tenders will be coo 


ered on time if they are postmar 
not Ister than Toeadey; Oct. 
Envelopes should be marked “Ten 
for Treasury Notes.” | 
Applications delivered in peraor 
by mail must include payment ¢ 
percent of the face amount on πὸ 
applied for. The notes are avallabl: 
$1,000, $5,080, $10,000, $200,000, and 
million denominations. 
Competitive applications πὶ 
State the yield acceptable, exprest 
to two decimal places — for examf 
7.91. Noncompetitive tenders will 
accepted at the average price 
accepted competitive tenders. 
Payment for accepted tenders mt 
be made by Nov. 6. Check with t 
nearest Federal Reserve Bank { 
details on when payment by che: 


must he received. 


Calm finally 


envelopes 


restless Alvin Dark 


By Phil Elderkin 
Sports editor of = 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Oakland 

This is not an attempt to analyze the 
baseball stragegy of the 1974 World 
Series managers — Walter Alston of 
the Los Angeles Dodgers or Alvin 
Dark of the Oakland Athletics. But it 
is an attempt to climb inside their 
personalities. 

On the theory that nobody knows a 
man better than his wife (and since 
she was sitting in front of.me ata 

conference), I asked Jackie 
Dark to talk about the man she 
married in 1970. 

“Nobody knows this but me,” Mrs. 
Dark said, ‘‘but Alvin has been a 
restless person since the seventh 


. game of the 1962 World Series. 


“That was the year he managed 


= San Francisco and in the seventh 


game Willie McCovey hit a ball that 
‘should have wan the World Series for 


Ὁ the Giants. Only it was hit right into 


the glove of second baseman Bobby 
Richardson of the Yankees, who 
didn't even have to move. All these 
years Alvin has been waiting for a 
chance to try again. 


Makes own decisions? 


“I think my housband is quieter 


* now on the outside than -he used to 
“ be," Jackie continued. “But he’s still 


a very competitive person. You 
should see him on the tennis court. 
When we can we play tennis everyday 


'* and he never lets up. 


“But he's also a very good man who 
always tries to do what is right and 
puts his trust in God. He doesn't pray 
to win but he does pray for wisdom 
pefore every game. He really cares 
about his players and he wants to 
manage in Oakland again.’’ A’s owner 
Charlie Finley has since signed Alvin 
toanew contract. 

Dark, who has constantly been 
criticized for allegedly letting Finley 
make all his decisions, says this isn’t 


“If Finley was simply the owner of 
the ball club, ΤΙ ἃ object to his inter- 
ference,” Alvin “But what 
he does is not interference. CharHe is 
also this team's general manager and 
1 don’t know a team in baseball where 
the manager and the GM don’t talk a 


Hittle everyeey: 


᾿ : Plenty of suggestions 


“Charlie has made plenty of sug- 
gestions to me,” he continued. ‘T 
don't deny that. And some of them I 
have accepted because they were 
better than what I had planned. 

“But Finley has never.told me that T 
had to play this guy or not play that 
guy. What he has said is: “This is what 


{ Ithink, but the decision is yours.’ And 


whenever I've felt my thinking was 
sounder than Charlie's, I’ve done 
what I wanted and not what he 
wanted." 

Dark also says that it was him, and 
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not Pinley, who came up with pinch- 
runner Herb Was! 

“The pinch-runner part of tt was not 
my idea,"’ Alvin said. ‘But I told 
Charlie if he wanted to do this why 
didn’t ke go out and get the fastest 
man alive and that his name wes 
Washington. A few days later I got a 
telephone call from Finley who said: 
‘Guess who I've got in my office?" 

“That's when we signed Washing- 
ton.” 

Alston (62) is grandfatherly and 
patient — a man who comes across 
like he should be speaking to you from 
a vintage rocking chair. He strikes 
you as someone who would hate to 
leave a burning building if he hadn't 
quite finished reading his newspaper. 

“Dodger batting coach Dide Walker, 
who has been friendly with Walter for 
at least 20 years, says Alston is the 
most patient and unflappable base- 
ball manager he’s ever seen. 

“T’ve never known Walter to rush a 
young player into a situation if he 
wasn't sure the kid could handle it,’’ 
Walker explained. “If he thinks a 
rookie has the tools to play major 
league baseball he'll have his coaches 
out working with the boy every day. 

“He's not what you'd call a flashy 
manzger..But he doesn’t make many 
mistakes and he's particularly good 
at knowing just when to lift a pitcher 
who is losing his stuff.”" 

During the playoffs and World 
Series, Alston’s 21-year-old grandson, 
who lives with Walter at Darrtown, 
Ohio, has been working out regularly 
with the Dodgers. His name is Robert 
Ogie. He is an outfielder-first base- 


man, who says that Alston is like a 


teen-ager around the house. 

“My grandfather is an early riser 
who likes to play golf, who is great 
with a shotgun and who likes to ride 
motorcycles,"’ Ogie explained. ‘‘In 
fact, he owns two street bikes." 

Davey Lopes, the Dodgers’ soph- 
omore second baseman, says that 
Alston has the respect of his players 
but isn't close to any of them. 

“as long as things are going okay, 
he never even talks to you,” Lopes 
explained. ‘‘And if you do make a 
mistake, he never blasts you in front 
of your teammates. But he doesn’t let 
it pass, either. 

"is way is to call you into his office 
for a little private talk. But he wins 
and this year when we slumped he 
iméw just what to say to bring us out 
of it. Instead of getting on us, he told 
us he knew we could win and we 
reacted to it.” 


Quole... 


Mal Dixon, Farleigh Dickinson's 
placekicker, thinks he might fit in 
with George Allen's Over-the-Hill 
Gang. ‘‘I hope to give pro ball a shot,"’ 
he says. ‘‘I’d give anything to be with 
the Redskins. I know Coach Allen 
doesn't Hke rookies, but I'll be 47 
when I graduate [in 1977]. So maybe 
he'll make an exception in my case.” 
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Pitching—anatomy of a World Series 


By Phil Elderkin 


Oakland . 


One thing a rival team should 
never do is dangle victory in front 
of the Oakland Athietics in the 
form of walks, hanging curve 
balls or menta! mistakes. The Los 
Angeles Dodgers tried it and gota 
quick, five-game-exit from the 
1974 World Series. 

The Athleties, except for thei 
balance, remind nobody of those 
great Yankee teams that won six 
consecutive world championships 
between 1949 and 1954 with their 
awesome power. But they are 
fundamentally sound, quick to 
rise to the occasion and individ- 
ualistic enough for Grand Opera. 

The Dodgers, who won τὸ 
games during the regular season 
and who had three super pitchers 
in Andy Messersmith, Don Sutton 
and Mike Marshall, were sup- 
posed to have a shot at beating 
Oakland. ᾿ 

And it was a pitcher’s World 
Series, with four of the five games 
being decided by a single run. But 


: Los Angeles, with its mental and 


physical mistakes in the field, 
often played like there were 2 
million tomorrows. 


4 , 4 


On the field, anyway, the Athlet- 
ics acted like a team that had 
been there before, were used to 
pressure, and didn’t try to force 
anything. Oh, they had their usual 
clubhouse fights, shouting battles 
with reporters, and criticism of 
owner Charies O. Finley. But they 
were never less than profes- 
sionals between the white lines. 

Most of the Oakland players do 
not carry heavy batting averages, 
but are the timeliest hitters in the 
game. Capt. Sal Bando, for ex- 
ample, drove in 103 runs this year : 
with only 121 hits. 

That is some production ratio 
and, as Bando says, possible only 
because his concentration in- 
creases 50 percent with men on 
base. 

The Athletics also took full 
advantage of their pre-Series 
scouting reports on the Dodgers. 
They knew about the limited 
throwing range of outfielder Jim 
Wynn. They knew about second 
baseman Davey Lopes’s habit of 
delaying his throw to first base on 
the double play until he was away 
from the bag. And they also knew 
that first baseman Steve Garvey 
doesn’t like to throw at all,-which 
is why they so often bunted to him 
instead of toward third base. 


+ & 4 


These flaws in the Dodgers’ 
defense were not so noticeable 
over ἃ 162-game season. But in a 
short series defensive defects of- 
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ten stand out glaringly and Los 
Angeles has some basic weak- 
nesses at all four of its infield 
Positions, 


The Athletics, of course, had 
the best defensive player in the 
series in Dick Green, who did a 
pretty good imitation of a 20-foot 
wall at second base. Dick didn't 
get 2 hit in the Series. He carried 
his bat up to the plate. only 
because the rules say you have to. 
But he didn't allow the Dodgers 
any hits in the field, either. 


Change of pace 


Green's explanation for always 
being in the right place at the 
right time may make speed obso- 
lete for infielders. 

“YF you learn to anticipate 
where the bali is going, you don't 
have to be a track star to play this 
game," Dick said. ‘‘Our pitchers 
don't strike out too many people, 
80 you know the ball is going to be 
hit somewhere. 

“Over the years, by knowing 


what our pitchers are most likely 
to throw to certain batters, I've 
learned the probabilities. And if 
I'm wrong, I can always dive for 
the ball." 


4+ hb « 


Green was 80 good at snuffing 
out Dodger rallies by starting 
double plays that thera were 
those who thought he should have 
been given the car as the Series 
most valuable player. 


Instead it went to pitcher Rollie 
Fingers. who won the first game 
in relief and saved two others. 
There was also considerable sen- 
ment for Joe Rudi, who hit the 
home run that won Game Ni 5 for 
Oakland. 


Asked if he thought the major- 
ity of the A’s would like Alvin 
Dark back as manager next year, 
Capt. Sal Bando replied: 

“Well, I haven't talked to ev- 
erybody, but I'd have to say yes. 
Now that I think of it, Dark did a 
pretty good job. Besides, it’s 
always tough for players when 
they have to break in a new 
manager!" 
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Dan Rather—tomorrow’s Ed Murrow? 


By Arthur Unger 


For many people, Dan Rather be- 
came the symbol of electronic jour- 
nalism his 10-year tenure 
(with time off for Vietnam and Lon- 
don) 85 White House correspondent 
for CBS News. Some felt he repre- 
sented the conscience of television 
reporting; others considered him a 
prime example of the antagonistic 
press. Certainly, the Oval Office aides 
regarded him as The Enemy. 


Television 


In any case, many members of both 
the print and electronic media came 
to believe that Dan Rather sym- 


versary relationship between the 
presidency and the press. When the 
attacks by former Vice-President 
Spiro T. Agnew and presidential 
speechwriter Patrick Buchanan 
came, Rather took the brunt of the 
pressure. If the Nixon tion. 
could knock off Dan Rather, it was 
feared, the door was opened to further 
attacks which might result in the 
eventual destruction of our free press. 
It never happened. CBS News stood 
firm against pressure from within 
and without. White House correspon- 
dent Dan Rather stayed on the job, 
flailing away at the hypocrisy he felt 
he observed, and eventually was right 
there to report Mr. Nixon’s resigna- 
tian speech, 

But, then, rumors started circulat- 
ing that CBS News had decided to 
start afresh with President Ford in an 
attempt to placate affiliate stations 
who had been objecting to Rather's 
firm and unbending approach to the 
Watergate scandal. Sacrifice Rather 


“Five years from now, if | can look back and say ‘We : f  § 
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produced two or three documentaries that met the 
Murrow standard,’ I'd consider myself very successful ἢ 


indeed.” 


now that Nixon was gone and, make 
everybody happy. 

Rather remained incommunicado 
during the controversy. He was vaca- 
Honing. But CBS News denied any 
such plan. Dan Rather was being 
offered a great new job, they insisted. 
He could stay at the White House if he 
wished, they explained, but he was 
being given a grand opportunity — the 
first time since Edward R. Murrow’s 
days that a single CBS correspondent 
would head all CBS Reports. Rather 
accepted. 


CBS center 

Now, in New York’s West Side 
working headquarters of CBS News, 
where he is putting the finishing 
touches to his first CBS Report: 
“Cuba, Castro and the U.S.A."’ (Tues- 
day, 10-11 p.m., check Jocal listings) 
shirt-sleeved, black-suspendered Dan 
Rather talks openly about the transi- 
tional days. In private conversation, 
unlike the sharp conciseness of his air 
speech, Rather tends to treat direct 
questions like a cormorant searching 


out a fish. He circles several times, 
looks at the question from 2 couple of 
perspectives, then suddenly 
down and spears it with his sharp- 
pilled intelligence. - 
“Look, if I become a symbol, it had 
little to do with Dan Rather person- 
ally. I happened to be in the right 
place. As to being kicked upstairs in 
this job, don’t imagine I didn’t ago- 
nize over that possibility. I went 
through a week of indecision. I was 
prepared to quit if I had any in- 
dication that the promotion was not 
what it appeared to be. BI Small 
{CBS news executive) looked me in 
the eye and told me that this move 
had nothing at all to do with any 
pressure from any source. In the long 
run, you have to trust somebody... . 


Great things 


“It’s a terrific job with the opportu- 
nity to do great things: CBS has been 
nothing but super to me. For 13 years 
they have stood behind me, giving me 
an amazing amount of freedom to do 


Andy Williams’ 
Broadway bow 


By David Sterritt 


Andy Williams debuted on Broadway this week -- a 
logical step for a top pop-music star with 17 “gold 
records” to his name, to say nothing of an Emmy Award 
or two. And he brought Michel Legrand with him — 
another busy gentleman, who among other things has 
garnered a pair. of Oscars anda trioofGrammys. . 


Between them, they made a lot of happy sounds at the 
Uris Theater. It wasn't exactly the swingingest concert 
you could imagine — Willams and Legrand are middle- 
road popsters who avoid anything too jazzy or rocky. But 
it was smooth and inoffensive, just as it was calculated to 


be 


tasia’'). 


For variety 


For variety, he told jokes (in generally good taste), 
duetted with an attractive woman singer, and did some 
convivial musical clowning. He seemed to enjoy his act 
— he once told me that he performs for himself alone, as 
if the audience wasn't there — and his spectators did too. 

Williams, the show's headliner, came on after inter- 
mission with scads of familiar songs — 
Were,” ‘Danny Boy,” Born Free,” ‘Hawaiian Wedding 
Song,"' even a taste of “The Battle Hymn of The 
Republic." He and Legrand teamed for ‘Summer of '42”’ 
(Did we really need to hear that one twice in the same 
evening?) and did some pretty good comedy centered on 
Williams's admittedly wretched piano playing — a lot 
worse than Legrand’s singing, which 15 no great shakes. 
And Mr. W. told jokes too, this time not in such good 


taste. 
The show started a half-hour late, but it went on for a 
good long time and everyone seemed to feel a money’s- 


And it was loud. Especially during Legrand’s opening 
set which was based on lots of volume and tricky effects. 
Since he’s best known as a monarch of the movie score — 
with credits ranging from ‘Lady Sings the Blues” to 
“The Three Musketeers” — he did a lot of film themes. 
Sometimes he played piano in his omate-frenetic style, 
and sometimes he iead the orchestra in his frenetic- 
ornate style (which looks like the way Mickey Mouse 
conducted those famous brooms and buckets in “Fan- 


New York 


“The Way We 


worth had been delivered. Williams, Legrand, et al, 


continue at the Uris through October 27, during which 
time a lot of fans will be suited down to their socks. 
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Andy Willams in a TV appearance 
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my job the way I felt it should be done. 
I honestly feel that CBS News 18 the 
best place in journalism to work. bar 
none." 

Were there no repercussions after 
the famous Houston incident when 
Mr. Nixon, noting the great applause 
for Rather, asked if he were running 
for something and Rather replied, 
“No, are you?" He was criticized for 
“{mpertinence.’’ 

“Everybody wants to mow about 
that,” Rather sighs. 

“The next moming I woke up 
feeling the following way and I 
haven't changed. 1 regret the whole 
thing — having taken part at allina 
staged rally. If I had it to do over 
again, I wouldn't have been there but 
I'd probably say just about the same 
thing. I know that a fair number of 
reporters think it wes a mistake, that 
I should have stood there mute. ButI 
don’t agree with them. Anyway, it 
was blown out of all proportion be- 
cause the administration was in the 
midst of its distortion accusations. If 
there was pressure from CBS affili- 
ates — I wasn't told. CBS News policy 
has always been — the executives get 
paid to handle the pressure, you get 
paid to do your job.” 

How about the night of the Nixon 
resignation — there was much criti- 
cism from Rather advocates who felt 
he had been too soft in his comments. 
Many even suspected in- 
timidation. . .. 

“T genuinely felt that the speech he 
gave under the circumstances was a 
good speech. If it was a mistake for 
me to say so, it was only because it 
engendered some feeling that maybe 
I was being pressured. But, after all, 
if people didn’t know where 1 stood by 


_ then, I didn’t have to prove myself 


that night. Certainly Nixon’s speech 
was out of touch with reality. No, he 
didn’t deal with the real issues or 
- acknowledge his culpability. But, 
still, I found myself thinking in human 
. terms, he pulled it off pretty well. I 
guess I had feared it would degene- 


* rate into the kind of speech he made to 


his staff the next morning. 
“It was over and I just couldn't 


_ bring myself to kick somebody who 


was down. I know I said that the 


. speech had a touch of class, a majes- 


tie moment or two. What I really 
meant to say was, look, Richard 
Nixon doesn't matter anymore, what 
matters is the country and let’s geton 


-. With it. Maybe I didn’t say that well 


. enough. In fact, I think it’s fair to say 
that that was not one of my better 
hours.” ᾿ 


An era over? © 

Does Rather feel the Nixon era is 
over ~ that honesty is coming back 
into government? 

“We have to wait a bit longer to see. 


$- But, nobody should kid himself. There 


is a core group of Nixon-Haldeman 
people — some of them still at the 
White House — who are absolutely 
dedicated to the idea that Nixonism 
shall rise again. Haldeman simply 
does not believe he has done 

wrong. 1 don’t think that Richard 


administration, who hope to build on 


+ it in the future.” - 


On to the new job. The Cuban show 
on Tuesday is the first one. Is it a good 
sample of what is to come? 

“In a way. But it all started when 
Frank Mankiewicz and Kirby Jones 


with their interview. We decided to 
buy it on condition that arrangements 
would be made for CES news to 8 
back to Cuba, take των own 100K 
around, and de cur own interview. We 
worked it out, went fo Cabs, where we 
saw practically everything we wanted 
to see. One thing we dint get — I 
would have liked to have interviewed 
some political a We had ἃ 
five-hour jeep vide with Castro 9 
which ὯΔ showed us. ehowease schoola 

of thing. 


1969. Castro relegsed some prisoner 
day — that's‘ token from 
him. He'd ike to have a responding 
token, from us. It’s ποῖ ἃ question of 
whether or not we are going to change 


Impression of Castro 
Dan Rather's personal impression 


- of Castro? 


from Castro? τὶ 

“Probably not. But, then, it's a rare 
politician I'd buy a used car from and 
“that’s what he is, a politician, Any 
reporter would be 22-advised to talk to 
Castro without the seme 
amount of skepticism you must bring 
to all politicians. He gives the appear- 
ance of being a straight talker and I 
think if he made an agreement you 
could depend upon him keeping it. IfI 
seem to hesitate, the reason is there 
are also such stark contrasts down 
there, He was cordial and gracious 


and I got good vibrations man to man. 
- But the reality ia all those political © 


executions after the revolution and so 
many political prisoners still in jail.” 

Future projects among CBS Re 
ports are programs on campaign 
finances, the myths of 1,Q. testing, 
and a sbow on doctors and pills. 
According to Mr. Rather, CBS would 
like as many quality broadcasts as he 
can produce — perhaps 12 or 14 ἃ 
year. “But, I'm not sure we can do 
that many. I’ve set for myself a high 
standard of excellence and it's going 
to be hard to meet that standard a 
dozen times 8. year.”" 

Mrs. Rather and the two Rather 
children — a girl of 16, a son af 14 -- 
are still living in Washington because 
the youngsters are in school there. 
‘But Ive taken an apartment large 
enough for us all to live in which we 
will use 85 a base to find a permanent 
home. Right now, I’m commuting. I 
spend five days in New York, two in 
Washington.” as 

As he walks me to the door, Rather 
suddenty adds: ‘You know, I used to 
think I had the best job ‘in the 
company. I couldn’t imagine a better 
one than covermg the White House. I 
certainly never dreamed that this job 
would be mine. You know, it hasn't 
really been filled since Ed Murrow 


left. 

‘‘Murrow is the inspiration for just 
about everybody in this business. I'd 
like to do work like his — hé bad an 
incredible run of first-rate work be- 
ginning in about 1952 through 1980. I- 
don’t think anybody is ever going to 
match those. But, he set the standard. 

“ΜῈ ambition right now is to try to 
make this job into what in my mind’s 
eye it could be. And that’s a long-term 
proposition. But, you don’t do a 
‘Harvest of Shame’ every time out. 

“Five years from now, if Ican look 
back on a body of work and say to 
myself, ‘Well, we produced ‘two or 
Murrow standard,’ I'd consider my- 
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however, : ape: 
droadciet reviews ‘werd ὦ 
kind to send playgoers tat 
the Majeatic Theater exon 
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nearly 70 theater parties, wt 
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role. On Broadway, the rev 


1919 show starved Mix 


Theater. 
Taonths, and took in an eatin 
$8 or $10 milion atthe hax att 
Yet because of extraordinary Σ 


TICKETS THEATERS ᾿ got access to Castro and came to us self very successful indeed.” . 
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I stopped on the bridge near home 
that twists suddenly over the rail- 
way: here was another line of gazing 

. There had been groups of 
- similarly intent individuals all along 
the track from Gargrave to Settle. 

Taiid open the door of my van. 

“What's coming? — 

“The ‘Green Arrow,’: one of the 
enthusiastic-looking men answered, 
and then, in case I didn’t know what 
he wes , talking about, “a steam- 


“Ah, wondered! When is it due?” 
“Any minute now!"’ : 

“Tf he’d said “fifteen minutes” I 
‘suspect thet the call of Sunday lunch 
— also dué any minute — would have 
been too strong for me and I would 
have driven on. But a-‘minute or two, 


“y... Tdecided, was really not too long to 


delay even that important event. I 
parked on the grass and, attaching 
myself to the row of parapet-lean- 
ers, began my three-minute ca- 
reer as 2 Railway Enthusiast, 

Most of my. companions were. 
equipped with cameras. They all 
obviously knew what they were 
waiting for. I gazed silently. I 
wanted to ask where ‘‘Green Arrow" 
was coming from, but I sensed that 
too great a display of ignorance was 
not the best way to enter into the 
spirit of the occasion. 

: Suddenly another car swung onto 
the verge. Out leapt two men with 
eager rapidity, slamming the doors. 
They rushed over to join us. They’ 
were slung-about with photographic 
equipment, They wore expressions 
Tike those we all no doubt wear when - 
preoccupied with something close to 
the heart: expressions of men in- 
dulging a happiness left over from 
childhood. 


One of them stood next to me. He 
ignored me..He had a row of cam- 
eras in front of him, fixed to rails. He 
fiddled with them. ‘“There must bea 
good one up there at the bend,” he 
remarked urgently to his friend. (A 
good photograph, presumably.) 
“The trees have grown a lot. . . but 
it’s on-the offside track, 0 it’s all 
right."’ 

At this point someone said, ‘Tt’s 


“The Old Locomotive”: 


ΓΕ was ἃ 
.3- -minute | 
‘train 


enthusiast 


coming.” I tried to look very alert. 
But I ‘couldn’t hear anything, and 


* certainly no train was in view. 


‘When I was at school, the biology 


‘master — who retired a few years 


after 1 left — was a train enthusiast. 
He used to set up his toy railway in 
-his gardén. He also displayed it in 
the biology laboratory on Parents’ 


Day. Probably he thought that most 


of the men who came would find 
some welcome relief from the bur- 
dens of fatherhood — inspecting the 
work of their offspring — while 
watching this tiny engine rattie at an 
alarming rate round the circular 
track, almost derailing at the points. 
or coming to a neatly controlled halt 
to let off imaginary passengers at 
the model station: all immensely . 
more interesting than Pickling jars 
and stick-insects. 

And anyway, why ‘should’ we grow 
up? Moat little girls graduate from 
dolls to real babies, but how many 
small ‘boys actually become’ train- 
drivers in adulthood? Why should we 
be deprived of at least some fulfill-. 
ment of our earlier plans? Nowa- 
days, of course, steam-engines are a 
thing ofthe past even for engine 
drivers,.most of them shown off in 
stationary splendor in railway mu-. 
seums, ‘with only an occasional sally. 
forth like this Sunday’s; so the 
chances ‘of accomplishing childish 


ambitions are even slimmer. It has-. 


to be ἃ spectator, and:not a partl- 


cipatory, sport. (I.mean: who wants 
to drive a diesel engine?) : 

Which all adds up to one’s feeling a 
‘certain amount of sympathy for 
Train Spotters and the like . . . for. 
two or three minutes, anyway. Sud- 
denly there is a distant roaring kind 
of murmur, and then a stirring, 
somehow similar to the motion of air 
which precedes a storm. “It's here! 
Here it is!" (said, you understand, 
not with naive excitement, but.with 
8. knowing assurance which means: 
“Good. More or less on time. Of 
course we’ve seen this kind of thing. 
many times before. We're just here 
to show that we are not without 
interest in the event.’’) 

But the cameraman next to me 1s 
sti his cameras. He 
hasn't noticed that the Green Arrow 
is relentlessly arriving. His friend 
says loudly: ‘There she is.” And 
sure enough, she proudly rounds the 
bend. 

“Good Grief!, ” exclaims the cam- 
eraman, and scrambles hurriedly 
onto the parapet. 

“What you’ need is a Box. 
Brownte,”” I mutter mischievously. 
He either doesn’t hear, or chooses 
not to. . 

‘And now, the steam cloudizig won- 
derfully out-of its funnel, its whistle 

in short flute-clear bursts, 
the “Green Arrow” (rather smaller 
than I had expected) comes swaying 
and charging toward us, followed by 
a great heap of coal and I’m not sure 


how many carriages with people ᾿ς 


leaning out of the windows. Without 
hesitation it rushes under us; we all 
rush across to the other parapet to 
see it from the rear; and it rushes 
away, half obscured by steam, and 
is gone. For a second the air is filled 
with a strange hot odor, almost more 
memory than actual'smell. .. . 

And that’s it. The cameraman 
and his friend (did they focus in 

time?) are alréady in their car on 

their way to catch another glimpse 
of their bold green hero. 

And I steam off in the other 
direction — to lunch. 


Christopher Andreae 


Courtesy of the Musaum ot Modem Art, New York 


‘Lithograph by Lyone! Feininger 


An expert use of tact 


When I was a young college in- 
structor years ago, I was in charge 
of a lecture series that brought to the 
college many authors. Each of them 
was remarkable in his own way, but 
of them all William Butler Yeats, the 


.great Irish poet, comes.back to me © 


most vividly because of the way he 
handled what might have been ἃ 
disastrously embarrassing . situ- 
ation. 

Hearing that a poet was coming to 
the college to give a lecture, a civic 
minded merchant, eager to do his bit 


for culture, called me and sald he’ - 


” would like to arrange a small dinner 
; Rent δὲ ἔνε οδϊοξο ee eed οὶ 


ἃ visitor. τ agreed to” 


fanaa with enthusiasm, and a time 
was set. Not till later did I learn that 
the merchant, more civic-minded 
than literary, had had to check with. 
his daughter to learn who the’ poet 
was. She told bim Yeats, but pro- 
nounced the name so that it rhymed 
with “sweets” or “beets” and her 
father must have heard it as. Keats. 
In all probability he then checked his 
volume of Stevenson’s ‘'Home Book 
of Verse’ or some similar com- 
Pilation to familiarize himself with 
the poet's works. 
Yeats proved disappointing on the 


lecture platform. Stooping above the © 


lectern, lost in a Celtic twilight, he 
intoned the words of his manuscript 
without Taking αὲ up. But later, at the 
dinner party, was a different 
person. 

Answering questions: in 8 lively 


The. unmailed -᾿ 
“thank you 


_ many loved your moments 
: δ glad grace : 
and loved your beauty with 
false love or true 
but one-man loved the pilgrim 


soul ἢ invyou.’ 
το .W.B. Yeats 


‘You marked the lines by Yeats . 
ina book you gave me. - 
Inever did.thank you. 
Fragrients don’t shard from 
unacknowledged wholes. And all 
‘ my noisy.poems ard masks over . 
the great silence. And the 
silent question, What is love? - 
-Onlyakiss*Whatare lps? - 
. Everything? Or nothing, inane 
silent? Itooloved’ - 
the pilgrim sout in: “you. 
But what of that now. : 
We were pilgrims, Together. ἡ 
| And our Jerusalem, our dream. 
Andourpilgrimagehelad 
as much illusion and tears | 
as the greatest love 
story of alltime. . 


Diana Det povaneeat 


way, he talked about Lady Gregory, 
the Abbey Players, and aome of his 
contemporaries, including John Mil- 
lington Synge. He was ore 


much more at ease with our small 
group than he had been before the 
crowd in the lecture hall. Even the 
merchant and his business friends, 
who were not oriented toward liter- 
ature, were attentive and interested. 


‘Everything was going splendidly 


until, during a lull in the conversa- 
tion, our host, the merchant, who 
had been ailent ali evening, spoke in 
a clear loud voice: ‘Well, Mr. 
Keats," he said, ‘I certainly did 
enjoy your poem ‘Endymion.’"" 
The silence that followed was 
chilling. I was so embarrassed thatI 
have never been able to recall with 
any exactness the first words of 


- Yeats’ reply. I-onty know that with 


utmost skill and gentleness, and 
maintaining his composure superb- 
ly, he managed to ignore com- 
pletely our host's blunder. Taking 
- bis cue from. the mention of ‘‘Endy- 
mion;” he began talking about the 
-moon and the ways in which it is 


᾿ς related to the life of the imagination. 


In his own:prose work, ‘‘A Vision” 
(he rerninded us) he had spoken of 
the twenty-eight phases of the moon. 

The remainder of the evening, as I 


. recall, was given over to moon-talk — 
and related subjects. The kindly” 


merchant, unaware of his mistake, 
enjoyed his own party to the full. 

The evening was saved by the 

’ thoughtfulness of a truly gentle 

human being — who happened to be 


one of the greatest poets of the last’ 


half century. 
Russell Speirs 


Ὁ forum. 
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Love fills the need 


It's difficult for someone who 
has just lost his job to realize that 
a better understanding of God 
and of himself can be of practical 
help. None the less, it is true. 

- When we begin to understand 
that our real selfhood is spiritual, 
because God. divine Spirit, has 
made man in His own likeness, as 
the Bible affirms, we realize that 
our true being is the reflection of 
His immortal qualities. This is 


. OUr real and ceaseless activity, 
‘regardless of whether we express 


these qualities in an office, at 
home, in a profession, or in any 


other constructive activity. 


‘Christ Jesus, teacher and pro- 
phet, perceived man’s _ in- 


“separable relationship with God. 


He said (John 5:19), ‘“‘The Son 
can do nothing of himself, but 


What he seeth the Father do: for 
.what things soever he doeth, 


these also doeth the Son like- 
wise." 


' Christian Science, discovered 


and founded by Mary Baker 


Eddy, teaches that all good has 
always belonged to man, as God's 
unchanging, constant reflection. 

The immortal qualities of God 
that we reflect can’t be taken 
from us by a materialistic view 
that essential elements are lack- 
ing in human economy, or that 
time is required to provide 
needed materials. God creates 
and governs all. The good needed 
to express His completeness is 
ever present. Mrs. Eddy writes in 
“Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures” (p. 494), ‘Divine 
Love always has met and always 
will meet every human need." 

In 1958, during a brief reces- 
sion, the writer’s husband was 
suddenly dismissed from his job 
without warning. He was quite 
discouraged, fearing the employ- 
ment agencies would reject his 
applications because of their 
younger age requirements. Also, 
while his skills were in demand, 
technological changes were tak- 
ing place in his field and he 


{This is a Swedish translation of today’s religious article] 
Dversattrung av den rekgiosa arthe! som hinns pa engeiske pd denna stn 
[En artikel over Kristen Vatenskap forekommer 1 avenak oversatining en gang varannan maned) 


Den som just har férlorat sitt 
arbete har svdrt att inse att om han 
forsted Gud och sig sjailv bittre 
skulle detta vara honom till stor 
hjalp. Inte desto mindre 4r det sant. 

Nar vi bérjar férst& att var verk- 
liga identitet dr andlig, darfér att 
Gud, den gudomliga Anden, har 


-skapat méanniskan till Sin avbild, 


vilket Bibeln férsiikrar, inser vi att 
v4rt sanna varande ar dterspegling- 
eo av Hans odédliga egenskaper. 
Detta ar var verkliga och oavbritna 
‘verksamhet, oavsett om vi uttrycker 
‘dessa egenskaper p& ett kontor, 
hemma, i ett yrke eller i vilken an- 
nan konstruktiv sysselsittning som 


 “helst. 


_ Kristus Jesus, larare och profet, 
fornam minniskans oupplésliga sam- 
band med Gud. Han sade (Johannes 
5:19): "Sonen kan icke géra nagot 


.| ay. sig. sjalv, utan -han-gér allenast - 


han gér, det gir likaledes ock 
Sonen.' ” 

Kristen Vetenskap*, som upp- 
tacktes och grundades av Mary 
Baker Eddy, lar oss att allt gott all- 
tid har tillhért mianniskan som 
Guds of6rinderliga, konstanta 4ter- 
spegling. 

Guds odédliga egenskaper, som vi 
Aterspeglar, kan inte tagas ifran oss 
genom den materialistiska uppfatt- 
ningen att vasentliga bestandsdelar 
fattas i den manskliga hushdlningen 
eller att det fordras tid fér att an- 
skaffa erforderligt material. Gud 
skapar och styr allt. Det goda som 
beh6vs fér att Hans fullstandighet 
skal! komma till utiryck ar alltid 
narvarande. Mrs. Eddy skriver p& 
sidan 494 i “Vetenskap och hilsa 
med nyckel till Skriften”: "Den gu- 
domliga Karleken har alltid métt 
och skall alltid méta varje manskligt 
behov.” 

Under en kortvarig lagkonjunktur 
1958 blev. min make plétsligt och 
utan féreghende varning avskedad 
frin sitt arbete. Han bley mycket 
nedslagen och fruktade att arbets- 
férmedlingarna inte skulle ta emot 
hans ansdkningar dirfér att de ville 
he yngre arbetskraft. Och fven om 
han hade den yrkesskicklighet som 
efterfragades, pagick likval teknolo- 


Circle 


Karleken tillgodoser vara behov 


giska férandringar i hans bransch, 
och han saknade medel till vidareut- 
bildning i den nya teknologi som 
hérde ihop med dessa férindringar. 

Jag férsékte att ur min tanke 


rensa bort alla fGrestéllningar om- 


att den verkliga manniskan skulle 
kunna sakna sin ritta sysselsdtt- 
ning, den verksamhet som bestar i 
att uttrycka den gudomliga Karle- 
ken. Jag visste att Gud, det oand- 
liga Livet, inte vet nagonting om 
Alder och att Hans vilja alltid ar att 
mer och mer av det goda skall upp- 
enbaras fér manniskan. Jag paminde 
mig om att den verkliga manniskan 
&terspeglar Guds vishet — det all- 
vetande Férnuftets intelligens. 

En ung man, som min make tidi- 
gare hade hjalpt med hans arbete, 
ringde efter en kort tid. Han ar- 
betade nu i ett annat foretag, dar 
man behivde-nagon med min makes 
yrkesskicklighet, och han erbjéd 
platsen. Arbetet var mera tekniskt, 
men min make fann det lattare an 
han hade vantat. Det βὰν honom 
ocksa& en hégre inkomst. 

Mrs. Eddy syftar pa de materiella 
begreppens obestandiga natur, nar 
hon skriver: "I Johannes vision be- 
tecknar himmel och jord andliga 
idéer, och havet — denna symbol 
f6r mianskliga begrepp, vilka av 
stormen kastas 4n framAt dn tillbaka 
— uppges vara férganget” (Veten- 
skap och hiilsa, 5. 536). 

De materiella begreppen om 
6verfiéd och brist, som “kastas 4n 
framét an tillbaka”, borjar forsvinna 
ur vart liv i samma m4n som vi Jar 
oss att battre forsta vart andliga 
férhallande till Gud, Vi bérjar lara 
oss att manniskan som Guds barn 
inte pa nytt behéver ἐᾷ anstalining. 
‘Detta ar ett evigt faktum. Ligkon- 
junktur ingér inte ji Guds plan fér 
oss. 

"Chnsnan Scsnce (uttalas kn'stjen sa ons) 


Den svenska oversatinngen av Knsten Vetenskaps 
μάθοι. Bd och halsa med eyckel bi Skrnan’ 
ὃν Mary Baker Eddy finns utgwen mad can engelsha 151: 

ten pb motstiiends sidor Den finns att kopa pa Krsten 
Votensiaps lasrum ever kan bestaltas tran Frances C 
Cartson, Publisher's ans. One Norway Street, Boston. 
Massachusetts, USA 02115. 


ΡΟΣ ΕΝ 
ΒΕ γον χὸν -οτὶ ong berets ee eee 


The Christe Pul 
Ἔα ees chaning Sect Or One "Noreay 


What will be important to me tomorrow? 


Today I can’t imagine anything 

that would make me wish to see beyond your face. 
But even so, some drift of memory 

may float back, let me fleetingly review 
something that was important to me once. 


So many things I valued long ago: 
a curious shell I held up to my ear; 
a slim and delicate pinkish mango leaf; 
a boy who sat behind me, pulled my hair — 
a boy I now recall, so much like you 

_ he might have been the sitter fora painting 
calied ‘Portrait of the Lover as a Child.”” 


However far, however fast travel 

T can't outrun, outdistance yesterday 
that races right behind me like a shadow 
and then turns up ahead of me aa well. 


_Yet in a way we all may come full circle 
as Giotto di Bondone ἐπ οἱ age 
designing, planning, even helping carve 
among the figures of his campanile 
@ puppy he had romped with asa boy 
recalled from days of tending his father’s flocks 
and sketching sheep with chalk upon the rocks. 


Ε. B. DeVito 


lacked capital to invest in learn- 
ing the new technology com- 
patible with these changes. 

I tried to clear my thought of 
any belief that man’s real self- 
hood could lack true employment, 
the activity of expressing divine 
Love. I knew that Ged, infinite 
Life, knows nothing of age and 
that His will for man is always 
more good. | reminded myself 
that the real man reflects God's 
wisdom — the intelligence of all- 
knowing Mind. 

In a short while a young man 
whom my husband had be- 
friended in previous work called 
him from a new firm that needed 
my husband's skills, and offered 
him a position. The work was 
more technical, but my husband 
found it easier than he had be 
lieved such work would be. It also 
paid a higher salary. 

In referring to the transient na- 
ture of materia! concepts, Mrs. 
Eddy writes, ‘‘In St. John’s vi- 
sion, heaven and earth stand for 
spiritual ideas, and the sea, as a 
symbol] of tempest-tossed human 
concepts advancing and receding, 
is represented as having passed 
away”’ (Science and Health, p. 
536). 

The advancing and receding 
material concepts of abundance 
and lack begin to pass from our 
experience in proportion as we 
grow in our understanding of our 
spiritual relationship to God. We 
begin to learn that man’s true po- 
sition as God's child needs no res- 
toration. It's an eternal fact. Re- 
cession isn’t in God's plan for us. 
[Elsewhere on the page may be found a transiaton of 


(iis arbcle in Swedish Every ther month an artcia on 
(Christan Sclence appears in a Swedish transiavon } 


Daily Bible verse 


Cast not away therefore your 
confidence, which hath great rec- 
ompence of reward.—Heb. 10:35 


ΟἽ sec | y 
healing 
The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 


understanding of God's 
love and goodness. 


In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
leamed that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God's overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 


After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals, 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 


Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H} 


Name 


Address. 


County. 
Postal Cod 


My cheque for £1,07 enclosed 
as payment in full, 


Peet 


ee 
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“First the blade, then the ear, | AS then the full grain in the ear® 


The Monitor's view 


Ford spurs detente 


With some skillful backstage 
footwork President Ford has re- 
moved a major roadblock in the 
way of improved Soviet-American 
relations. He means to keep de- 
tente ontrack. 

The White House, the Congress 
and the Kremlin have finally 
reached a compromise on the So- 
viet emigration question. The U.S. 
will provide trade benefits for the 
Russians and the latter in ex- 
change will allow as many as 
80,000 Jews and other citizens to 
emigrate each year. 

As Sen. Henry Jackson, prime 
mover behind the congressional 
fight, put it, this represents a 
“great development in human 
rights relations with the Soviet 
Union."' 

It is unthinkable that a modern 
nation that aspires to world great- 
ness should deprive its people of 
the right of free movement. Hope- 
fully the day will come when the 
Kremlin will permit any citizen, 
Jewish or otherwise, to emigrate 
as a matter of inherent right and 
not a privilege bestowed by out- 
side political pressure. 

Until that time it is also to be 
hoped that Congress will be as 
concerned about the efforts of 
Lithuanians and other minorities 
to emigrate as it is about the Jews, 
whose plight has the attention and 


support of 8. strong Zionist politi- 


cal lobby. 

Now detente can go forward. 
Moscow gave way to congres- 
sional pressure because it is eager 
for American technology and 


equipment which passage of the 
trade bill will make possible. 
Washington — and American busi- 
ness — also wants an expansion of 
trade. 


Along with the breakthrough on 
emigration comes news that the 
Soviet Union will be permitted to 
buy 2.2 million tons of American 
grain — about one-third less than 
the recently suspended deal. The 
Russians promise henceforth to 
work with the U.S. to coordinate 
demand and supply. 

This transaction keeps the door 
of world trade open — as it should 
be. It also signais that the Ford 
administration from now on will 
seek to apportion its food exports 
so as to balance domestic and 
foreign considerations. 

Jn a larger context, progress in 
the trade fleld should have an 
impact on the deadlocked strate- 
gic arms negotiations. This is 
where the real breakthrough must 
come if detente has meaning. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger 
will test the arms climate when he 
visits Moscow this week. 


Meanwhile, the trade-emigra- 
tion agreement is an undoubted 
victory for Congress, which is 
injecting itself in foreign policy 
with vigor. We believe 
there are limits to the demands 
which Congress can or should 
make on the internal politics of 
another nation. But in the given 
unusual instance pressures from 
official as well as private groups 
brought about a desirable result. 


Presidential candor 


You may disagree with Gerald 
Ford, but you know where he 
stands. 

This was the prevailing impres- 
sion of Mr. Ford when he entered 
the presidency. It was eroded by 
the secrecy and suspicion sur- 
rounding the Nixon pardon and 
tapes agreement. It is being re- 
stored by Ford actions and atti- 
tudes such as those of the past few 
days. Continued honesty and open- 
ness will bolster presidential au- 
thority in calling on Americans for 
the sacrifices that appear to lie 
ahead. 

The historic presidential testi- 
mony to a House subcommittee 
may have served Mr. Ford’s own 
purposes as a national forum for 
stating his case on the pardon. But 
it exemplified the kind of nonhas- 


. tile two-way exchange that should 


be normal rather than exceptional 
between the executive and legisla- 
tive representatives of the people. 
There was hope for continuing the 
exchange when Mr. Ford’s press 
spokesman indicated that the 
President would still reply to 
some of the more probing ques- 
tions he did not answer before the 
House panel — if the subcom- 
mittee chose to ask for answers. 

Certainly on this two-way 
street, Congress bears a responsi- 
bility,’ too. But in their rightly 
cordial reception of Mr. Ford, the 
subcommittee members did not 
take full advantage of their re- 
markable opportunity. to clarify 
questions further at the time. 

Mr. Ford took candor to the 
point of admitting that he had not 
been candid with the press and 
public in supporting Mr. Nixon’s 


The outlook in the United States 
for a well-planned energy future 
brightens with the creation of the 
Energy Research and Devel- 
opment Agency (ERDA). How- 
ever, the next few months, when 
the character of the new agency 


will take shape, will be crucial 
ones. 


- To coordinate the important job 
of energy research, Congress has 
taken the bulk of the now-abol- 
ished Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, combined it with energy- 
related research from other gov- 
ernment agencies, and given the 
new $4 billion-a-year agency anew 
top management structure, But 
the legislative framework is very 
general. It leavés most of the 
details to the first administrators 
whom President Ford must now 
choose. 


The manner in which these de- 
tails are worked out will in large 


innocence of impeachable of- 
fenses even after he had been told 
of the ‘‘devastating’’ tape evi- 
dence during the week before the 
resignation. Admission of this 

lapse may be a calculated risk. 
But we-hope it suggests Mr. Ford 
would not expose himself to sucha 
discrepancy again, and therefore 
supports the credibility of his re- 
peated statements of faith in Vice- 
President-Designate Rockefeller, 
around whom controversy mounts 
with the recent tax audit dis- 
closures. 

Unfortunately, despite his own 
demonstration of openness before 
the subcommittee, Mr. Ford has 
taken a step against governmental 
openness with the public. He has 
vetoed the measures to improve 
access to government documents 
under the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

Meanwhile, his administration 
faces the challenge of Mr. Nixon’s 
law suit to give Mr. Nixon control 
of the White House tapes accord- 
ing to the agreement that is being 
suspended while under threat of 
abrogation by Congress. Mr. 
Ford’s reaction will be closely 
watched. 

At the moment, as he confronts 
that 21 percent post-pardon drop in 
a public poll rating, the President 
seems to have achieved a net gain 
for himself. He is getting 10,000 
requests a day for WIN buttons. 
People may still have doubts 
about whether the pardon and 
tapes agreement were the right 
things to do. But they have to give 
Jerry Ford credit for talking to 
their representatives — and, in 
effect, themselves — face to face. 


_Who will head ERDA? 


measure determine how well 
ERDA fulfills its mandate to de- 
velop future energy sources. Espe- 
cially able men are needed to cope 
with the complex web of science, 
engineering, economics, and poli- 
tics that entwine every energy 
question. 

Equally important will be these 
officials’ dedication to the estab- 
lishment of an open and coopera- 
tive program of research. Open- 
ness will be essential to maintain 
ERDA's credibility and public 
support, for it will inevitably be 
the focus of intense political pres- 
sure. A cooperative rather than 
competitive spirit is necessary to 
encourage the flow of information 
and experience between different 
working groups and help avoid 
costly mistakes and duplication. 

We urge President Ford to take 
these considerations into account 
as he ponders the appointment of 
the first energy agency officials. 


_|, City makes the casé, 


Opinion and commen tary 


‘if Ι can just push this up high enough 
it might look like a halo’ 


Let's think 
The 


The chief reason many of us had 
doubts about President Ford's pardon 
of Richard Nixon was apprehension 
that it might prove to be another 


cover-up. : 

Few, indeed, wanted the former 
President to go to jail. Or even. 
necessarily, to be indicted or tried on 
criminal charges, But we do want to 
know what happened concerning Wa- 
tergate and the cover-up. We want the 
historical record to be as accurate as 
possible. Many of us felt that in the 
end, anyway, a pardon of Mr. Nixon 
would be justifiable. 

We cannot now be sure that the 
historical record will be complete. 
But we can hope. Chiefly through the 
intervention of Congress, after an 
outburst of public opinion, custody of 
the tapes and documentary records 
will not be turned over immediately 
and totally to the former President. 
The materials are to be available to 
the investigation and prosecution in 
the hands of the special prosecutor's 
‘office. 

Then, if that office will give the 
nation a sufficiently complete state- 
ment of Mr. Nixon's involvement, the 
needs of history may be served. This 
data may also be tested in court, in 
‘the trials of the defendants in the 
case. Mr. Nixon himself, as it now 
appears, may testify. 


Ultimate verdict ; 
If all this happens, public opinion 
can feel a lot easier about the pardon. 
Particularly since President Ford 
emphatically testifies that he regards 
acceptance of the pardon by Mr. 


pardon 


By Erwin D. Canham 


Nixon as an admission of guilt. Mr. 
Nixon himself is said by his daughter 
to have regarded the day he accepted 
the pardon as the most humiliating 
day of his life. That gives it preced- 
ence even over the day he resigned 
and left the White House. To expect or 
demand an overt, explicit admission 
of guilt or expression of contrition 
would perhaps have been too much. 

And so, in the end, despite the 
firestorm of indignation it set off, the 

ultimate verdict may be that Presi- 
dent Ford’s act of pardon was the 
most nearly right outcome in a ter 
ribly tragic situation. 

But if, somehow, the full facts are 
not brought out and history is not 
served, we may stil! feel there is 8 
serious gap. Suspicions of President 
Ford's motive will be hard to quiet if 
there is still any legitimate belief of 
cover-up. 


A day in court 

No doubt a pending possibility of 
prosecution, 8. sword of Damocles, 
hanging over Mr. Nixon's head would 
have been ci ponishment of a 
cruel nature. It might also have 
greatly complicated the trials of the 
other defendants. Now, those trials 
are being expedited. There is the 
expectation that Mr. Nixon will be 
able to testify. The defense of some of 
the accused in the Watergate trials is 
based on severe condemnation of Mr. 
Nixon. He has a right to his day in 
court. ᾿ 

Moreover, Mr. Nixon is suing to 
obtain access to the massive docu- 
ments now being held in Washington. 


Readers wiite 


Charity toward presidents 


to “No 


press's, {including the Monitor’ a) COV: 
erage of the ee acandal from 


ws of has 
manifested itself in δι τῶν ee (not 
editorigla) which in¢idite the writer's 
attibide toward the news he 15 report- 

ing, vulgar reterences tp former Pras- 

ant ferpeatina passe acl porns 
and in' ve and, perhaps 
moat insidious, seltdfen by direct 
chotce 88 well az featured placement 


and use of headlines, δὲ letters to the . 


editor, I find it -hard:te believe that 
letters written either in defense of Mr. 
βῆμα or in protest agatast the quality 


given Watergate have . py 


of coverage 
been either proportionately as few ag 
have appeared in the Monitor's col- 
ums, or as indicative af irrationality 
as the selection lig sometimes 
seemed, It is on this point that I indict 
Mr. Sperling's appeal, 

T do not consider tnyselé toe be an 
“adulator” of Mr. Nixon. I am quite 
sure In my own mimi that he has 
raany human failings (as do the rest 
of us). I do not see in Mr. Nixon's 
actions the longing: for power 850 
commonly attributed tohim. . 

T believe that Mr. Nixon‘s “crime,” 
participating in plans to “cover-up” 
the Watergate incident, is far short of 
warranting the type of abuse that he 
has received. I find the sanctimonious 
attitude of many, Including Senator 
Ervin and the Monitor, repulsive. And 
Tam far more fearful of the manipula.- 
tion af public. opinion by the media 


..and history 


His lawyers say, reasonably, that he 
needs the materials to make progress 
an his memoirs from which he ox- 
pects to recoup @ personal fortune. 


But to relesse the documents when ἢ 


they contain undisclosed evidence 


justify thefr release would be assur: 
ance, from the special prosectitor’s 
office, that they had fully served the 


duty of investigation with which that ᾿ 


office was 50 solemnly charged. 


Duty to history 

Leon Jaworski teok upon 
himself a great deal in preventing the 
grand jury from finding Mr. Nixan an 
unindicted coconsptratoer; already 
Mr. Jaworski took decisions which 
many lawyers believe should only be 
adjudicated in court. Now. his sueces- 
sor must be appointed, and will still 
have a duty if not to the courts in 
connection with any Nixon prose- 
cution — foreclosed by the pardon — 
but to public opinion and to history. 
Indeed, not to the whole 
matter would be unfair to: ‘Mir. Nixon 
himself. A mystery, a curtain, is 
worse always than calm and honest 
Gisclosure, 

Maybe there is little to know that is 
not already on the record. Such an 
assurance, in more explicit and for- 
mal terms than Mr. Jaworski has 
made available, is surely called for. 

All of us join President Ford in 
wanting to get this unsavory episode 
in national history behind us, But the 
chapter needs to be — can' only be -- 
ended in Hight, not in darkcntes, 


: On Midwest traits and Gerald: Ford 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


Washington 
An ex-Midwesterner from Kansas 
᾿ quite con- 
vincingly, that people who leave the 
central United States to live in the 
East work assiduously to avoid a- 
“big-shot”’ image. Calvin Trillin pro- 
pounds this theory in a New York 
Times column, asserting that this ia 
what lies behind Gerald Ford’s lack of 
“airs."" What motivates the new Pres- 
ident’s modest talk and plain ways, 
Mr. Trillin writes, is an “over- 
powering fear’’ which he shares with 
other authentic Midwesterners -- 
“the fear that his mother or aunt will 
be cornered by some neighbor at his 
hometown supermarket and informed 
that he has become too big for his 
britches." 

Mr. Trilim may have something 
there. But Times columnist James 
Reston moved much closer to the 
mark in analyzing why some people: 
who come to Washington get exagger- 
ated ideas of their importance — and 
some do not — when he wrote: 

“The greatest danger in this city is 
that civilized, intelligent men do for- 
get in this heady atmosphere who 
they are and where they come from. 

“More important, if not deflated 
once a month by 2 loving wife, they 
fall victim to the most deadly habit in 
Washington: They begin to think they 
actually are what they represent. 


“No doubt this is what Woodrow 
Wilson had in mind when he divided 
the men who come to Washington into 
two classes: Those who grow and 
those who swell. 

“Behind every one who swells, 
every pompous stuffed shirt, there is 
a timid woman. This is mown here, 
not very widely, as Reston's law No. 
1, and No. 2 15 like unto it, namely, 
that every official who grows un- 
doubtedly has a wife who loves him 


just enough to tell him off when he — 


begins to be a bore.” 


Mr. Ford, it would appear, is one of 
those who does remember where he 
came from and, more important, the 
source of his current lofty position -- 
the people he represents. 

Or, perhaps, it is Mrs. Ford who 
Keeps reminding the President who he 
really is — and keeps his head from 
swelling. 

Again and again one hears people 
speak about Mr. Ford's “natural- 
ness."" As when some women at a 
party here said “how natural’ the 
President was when he and wife left 
the hospital the other day, arm in 
arm. ; 

Or as when the President threw 
open the White House doors recently 
for the first full-dress reception and 
sald, quite naturally, ‘“Let’s have 


. some fun.”" 


. frequently, had this to say 


Or as when the President.calls one 
of his old buddies in Congress, to 
make a suggestion or “ask advice, 
“He's always the same: old Jerry 
Ford,"' one such friend ‘says. “He's 
busier, of course. But he usually has a 
moment for a little joke,.a lttle 
something personal. You feel very 
comfortable with this President." . . 


: Another long-time political ‘ally αἱ 
the President, who: confers with him 
about what. 
he called the “unaffected"™ nature of 
the new man in the White House: 


γα .been giving this “ἃ lot of © 


thought. i've known the last several 


presidents, back 
Penouely; going ᾿ 


“I wouldn't call any of-the: others, 
before Ford, really immodest, except 
for Lyndon Johnson, but they were all 
whatT would call presidential, in their 


that hefore ha 
became President, newenD : 


ΜΕ CHAKSTIAN SCRENER Bil 


however, the preas hat not 


Monitor wauld ‘loci ἀπ᾿ a 
fore, while. Mz. Ford needa) 
Edwards, δεν. __ ean 


To The Cortatan ϑείοπου Manibiy, ᾿ 
Tarn writing tn the | 

letter will be published ἐπ δ] 

fact that Tam an inenate'et 


President of the United Stata 
I refute the patently 
ment that there are criag 
him — crucify him” ἢ 
self-confessed criminal iy 
what Mr. Nixon in reslitysus 

admission 


piston pst gs tase’ 
ta’ people wi 8 such au. 
_ toward Mr, Nixon's οι: 
ties while president: “Are ΜῈ 

‘advoeating what ποσὶ sone 
one’ have for so long been Cant 


certain people or a. class (αἱ ‘orf 
who are truly above: head oie 


ernment), 1Le., Gur ἔσο 


Letters expressing. i 
views are. welcom 
ceives editorial _ 
though only a selecthad-ean 
published and none’ 
acknowledged, All até 
condensation. 


but. whith- 

accentuated when he nigved it 
No. 1 spot. Nixon also Joved pe 
and he loved playing the role-of'a 
of power, And this’ always <¢ 
: through when you talked to him.” 
‘This’ informant added that wh: 
was talking about was the ‘style 
Gerald Ford: ‘We can’t say thal 
styles of his predecessors Ware DE 
sarily bad, Certainly most -οἵ 
Presidents since Washington ἢ 
been presidential in their bearing. 
what we can say 15 that this Preal 
‘is completely natural.: This 18 
authentic style. What kind of a pr 


dent. this will-meke-bim-— no 
Ser et ee ees ae 
is very τω 


That's the. point of ‘cores. * 

. “completely natural” President Εἰ 

amd his wife‘and family are, inde 
veryrefreshing. -. . -. 

"Mr. Sperling is chief of ‘th 


- Washington bureau of The Chris 
tian Science. Monitor. ae 


